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GREAT manor-place -standinge withyn a mote 

~~ and [be] longing to the Archbishop of York: 
builded yn [in] to [two] ¢ourtes, whereof the first 
is very ample, and all builded of tymbre, saving the 
‘front of the haule, that is of bricke, to the wych as- 
ocenditur per gradus lapidis [ascent is made by steps 
of stone]. The ynner courte building, as far as I 
oe marked, was of tymbre building, and was not in 
ge compace- past the — parte of the utter 


perma ror ee 


HE present farmhouse is surely in part ancient 
enough to maintain its claini to have formed 

a portion of the original structure, Aside from the 
huge round arch, now filled up with later masonpy, 
and a remarkable niche in one df the walls, inex 
plicable upon any theory which would conueté ft 
with the present uses of the building, two rooms, 
those nearest the bow-window, are very remarkable 
for the thiekness of their walls, the castellated look 
of their windows, and their general aspect of | ‘having | 
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’ every household that 
nce of a Secretary Bookcase there 


is enjoying the 


sre who are strangers to such luxury. 

:e man who is unenlightened can be as com- 
placent as an elm tree, but let him once awake 
to a sense of his deprivation and he will pur- 
chase within a week. 

It is certainly one of the most satisfying and 
enjoyable pieces of furniture ever created. 
There are half a hundred styles from which to 
make your choice, and you should see them 
before deciding. We carry every pattern. 

Here is a poptilar design. It has a cabinet 
top, with five shelves and a mirror. Below 
the desk there is a double compartment closet 
The desk itself has 2 
drawers, a wide shelf, 3 vertical filing racks, a 


and outside drawer. 
ledger rack, 5 pigeon holes and a square 
chamber for desk stationery. 


The 3 locked Cabinets contain 13 adjustable 
shelves and accommodate 200 volumes. 


Panes Farniture Co. 


48 CANAL ST. {rosters taine't 


PENTECOST’S 
Bible Studies 


COVERING THE 

N INTERNATIONAL 
ABBATH-SCHOOL LESSONS FoR 1893 

Bn Bons Naetagad rw vel immaags i aacead ed 


I2mo. 450 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 











Paper, 60 cents. 


Ali Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. S. BARNES, & CO., Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


5000 BUUK AGENTS WANTED Fu 








: DARKNESS DAYLIGHT 


or agate. $i tualing Ho" et oe OF ok iy YORK an Sane, 
i is Norns i 
ey yu dhe prea underworld of New 


vse Lynn Abbott D.D. 








The Handbook. 


THE B CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK 
for 1893 is the sixth an- 
nual issue of this little 
Manual and is now ready. 

THE HANDBOOK was 


used more generally in 
1892 than ever before, and 
is increasingly popular. 
Its prayer meeting topics 
for the midweek gather- 
ing of the church unite 
thousands all over the country in a common 
theme for prayer and meditation. The in- 
spiration which comes of this unity of pur- 
pose is more widely felt as the topics are 
each year more generally adopted. 


THE HANDBOOK contains— 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Mveting Topics. 

Week of Prayer Topics, arranged by Boston 
Ministe 8’, Meeting. 

oo School Lessons. 

Y. P. 8. C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S. S. and Y. P. 8S. C. E. Statistics. 

Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 

Congregational Clubs. 

Congregational Colleges and Seminaries. 

Calendar for 1893. 

Creed and Confession of 1883. 

Dates in Modern Congregationalism, etc. 

Congregational Principles. 


THE HANDBOOK FOR 1893 has 6O pages. 
The price is 4 cents per copy, or (less than 
cost), 

















I@ 100 Copies, $1.00. 


If to be sent Ad pe or ex, 
50 copies. 


“x prepaid, 100 copies, $1. wf 
75 copies, $1.00 5 cents; 25 copies, cents; 


copies, 25 cent. s. 
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For THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
Ready January ist. 


Furnished in two sizes. 
Size A holding 13 numbers. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 
Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 
Order the Binder when renewing your sub- 
scription. 


To any old subscriber who sends his own 
renewal and one new subscription with $6.00 we 
will send two of the Binders, carriage prepaid. 


W. L. Greene & Co., Boston. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
KOREA FROM ITS CAPITAL 


With a chapter on Missions 





BY Rev. GEORGE W. GILMORE, A. M. 
12mo, 328 Pages, 25 illustrations, price $1.25. 


Address orders to 


H. D. NOWES & CoO., 
13; Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


McCOLLOM INSTITUTE, ™ovs. Ys7==™ 


a college te, 0 yearns hig 








family ae bone” vise eae 
Wesived stony time. earns 


1,000 in Gold. 


W. O to all who are willing to 
é fer serve as our church club 


agents and to all our subscribers who will do 
a little work in behalf of the paper, in the 
direction of organizing clubs of new sub- 
scribers, 


Ist. $1,000 in Six Special Premiums, — 
2d. A Commission for each new name. 








Ist—Premiums.—$1,000. 


For the largest number of new subscribers 
obtained before 15 March, 98, $500.00 
For the second largest number of new sub- 
scribers obtained before 15 March, $200.00 
For the third largest number of new sub- 
scribers obtained before 15 March, $100.00 


a. 
b. 


c. 


(To encourage effort in communities where are 
the smaller Congregational churches we offer three 
special premiums for the largest number of new 
subscribers obtained before 15 March, 1893, in pro- 
portion to church membership, as given in the 
Year-Book of 1892.) 


d. One premium for churches of 100 to 200 

PROUD so oss 0 hin dda ec d0-0es-2doeeen $100.00 

e. One one for churches of 50 to 100 mem- 

Sag deesblgns seca acbewencapenssand $75.00 

f. One pe tasks for churches of 25 to 50 mem- 

cs kcncck seek bana thedeeeeten s tavee $25.00 

H H mane club rates 
2d—Commissions. “<juhr 


1. Subscriptions may be taken at our lowest club 
rate of $2.00, provided not Jess than three new 
names are sent us or two new names and the 
renewal of the sender. There is no commis- 
sion on a club of three names. 

2. If four or more new names are secured a commis- 
sion of 50 cents will be allowed on each. In this 
case send us $1.50 for each new subse’ ‘‘on, 
retaining commission. As above ste af 
offer is good only until 15 March, 1893. 


Conditions. 


1. Each new name sent us must represent a bona Ade. 
new subscriber, mot a transfer from an address 
already on our list and not a gift. 

2. Competitors for the first three premiums need 
not confine their work to a single locality but a 
club of not less than three new subscribers 
must be sent from each post office in the list, 
which list must represent the efforts of a single 
individual or organization (as a church, ladies’ 
society, Sunday school, local Y. P. 8. C. E., etc.). 

3. Premiums d.e. f. apply to lists of new subseriers 
from a single church community (usually one 
post office). 

4, Commissions are solely for the benefit of the per- 
son organizing the club. Full club rate must 
invariably be collected from the subscriber. 


Renewals. 
We appoint no agents to solicit renewals and pay no 
commission therefor, but old subscribers can avail 
themselves of the reduced rates as provided in our 
club terms. 


New Subscriptions 
Received after 1 Nov., 1892, will date from 1 J in., 
1893, the paper being sent for the rest of 1892 free of 
charge. 


Sample Copies and Circulars 
Will be sent when requested, either to individual 
addresses or in bulk, to be distributed as the person 
ordering them may think wise. 


NOTE. These offers are made only to our subscribers 
and to church club agents, not tg periodical agencies 
and newspaper dealers. 


TERMS: 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $3.00, STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 
CLUB RATES. 

TWO, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, $5.00; 
THREE, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, 96.00 ; 
FIVE, including at least THREE NEW subscribers, 
$10.00; FIVE, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, 
$12.50; TEN, including at least TWO NEW subscribers, 





$20.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, W. L. GREENE & CO., 
Proprietors, 1 Somerset St., Boston. - 
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| ‘The Congregationalist 
Now Ready; The Weekly Review 


Into which has been incorporated the Weekly Bulletin of Newspaper and 
Periodical Literature. hi . 4 as 





in a 


New 


and 


The Review catalogues weekly, under 30 different sub- 

* | jects, 1200 of the best articles appearing in periodicals; 
| it offers a most unique means of supplying these articles at 
a trifling cost; it catalogues all important new books, 
| Classified as periodical articles are; it publishes critical 
| book reviews; it gives, ander PRESS AND OPINION, a re- 
view of, and extracts from, what prominent writers are say- 
| ing everywhere on ALL SUBJECTS ; it quotes at length, under 
| THE FOCUS, the various editorials on the ONE MOST IM- 
| PORTANT topic of the week; it has many LITERARY NOTES 
and interesting departments of Art, Music and the Drama. 


Attractive . 
Form 


At once ‘COMPLETE, RELIABLE and IN- 
TERESTING, it is the ONLY REAL REVIEW 

| PUBLISHED—indispensable to every one obliged 
to keep well abreast of the times—to every cultivated 


with many 


person—to every one seeking culture. 


New Annual Subscription, $2.50. 
J. MORRISON-FULLER, Publisher, 


Departments 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
we Ask your Newsdealer to send you issue No. 76---price 10 cents. 





The FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMAN, the lead- 
ing and best weekly Farm and Family paper in the 
United States, is giving free to each yearly sub- 
scriber his choice of either 20 full-size packets of 
the best Garden and Flower Seeds, or a valuable 
book of 200 pages, viz.: “THE NEW HYGIENE,” 
which gives a sure, simple, drugless home treat- 
ment for all diseases by the successful method dis- 
covered and practiced by Dr. A. Wilford Hall and 
others, with much valuable additional information 
for restoring, ps rey and promoting health 
and longevity. Send for free sample copy, list of 
seeds and circular describing the book. 

100 VALUABLE PRIZES given for practical hints 
and experiences, for the Farm, Garden and House- 
hold. Write for list. 

The FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMAN is chock- 
full of bright and useful things for all in rural life. 
It gives the cream, in readable style--20 to 24 
pages each week, two pages condensed Market 

. Tables and Reviews. Get your reading matter from 
the WORLD’S FAIR City. 

We will ser.d it on trial‘2 months, 8 numbers, in- 
cluding a splendid Holiday number, for 10c. Try it. 


The FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMAN, Chicago. 


nyhto 
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Pilgrim 
Records. | 1893 


For Sunday School. 
Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 
Membership Roll. 
Sunday School Record. 
Library Record. 
Library Card. 
Pilgrim Wallet. 


(For class collections.) 


Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


For Church. 
Church Register and Rec- 
ord. (4 sizes.) 
Letters of Dismission. 
(Blanks.) 
Envelopes for 
Weekly Offerin: 
The above records for Sunday School and “h 
officials have stood the test of practical us: 
are pronounced the simplest and best. Sent, 
Price List and Order Blanks. 
PUBLISHED BY 
Cong’l 8S. S. and Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 





« NEW-Books 


TEN PASTELS iN SONG—By A. A. Sew- 
all. A collection of veritable gems >f song, pub- 





DA Ss 


peeees 35.58 reas ig 
mim, aw 


lished in exquisite mayies 
PIANO SCHOOL—By Gustave 
perb edition of this popular instructor for the piano, 
reprinted from the latest ——e editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George F. Root, A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its fi d 





Haymakers,’”? and of about the same 


“The 
rade of d ecules price, 75cts. GARNERED 
EMS—By H. RK. Palmer—The latest and best 


Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most lar writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
CoOL UMBUS—By G. F, Root, A fine Cantata 
dealing with the principal events of the lite of 
the at discoverer of America; price %%. cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES—by H. &. Cogs- 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive egy TS 
and songs for all occasions; ee ascts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS—By J. R. Murray. A 
new book for the “little ones’” of the Sunday- 
School; price, ach RO0OT’S HARMO. 
AND ‘cdMPo TION—By G. F. Root. Aciear 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progression 
etc., to the writing of four- part harmony in chora 
form; price, socts. SAIP OF LIF E—By T. M. 
Pattison. A sacred Cantata for adults, by a weil- 
known Rogie composer. Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, so cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ** Must- 
cai Visitor’ for choirs. 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnishéd free, on application. e 


> ——PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CAGO. NEW YORE 
200 Wee = | 23 TD eth Birect. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nes. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN BOOK USED 8Y¥ MESSRS. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. Fee 
Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, ines 
iti ty it) Smal i} 





type, - - - 860 
type, - - - P+ 4 
No. 5 or No. G, either, - +++ *** ** 
No.6, ¥. P. 8. C. E. Edition, - - - + - + as 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday Schools, - - 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 
Cincinnati and New York.| New York and Chicago. 


Do you needa Piano? 


If so, don’t fail to examine 


The GORDON Upright 
of Fahio Pod s 














ESTERBROOK 





26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
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£1,000,000. 


The th of itt once issued two ] 
notes of a million pounds each. ‘Two rich ¢ 
Englishmen — brothers — fell into a dispute 

as to what 
would be-¢ 
come of an ‘ 
honest stran- | 
ger turned 
adrift in Lon- 
don with no 
money _— but 
one of these 
million-pound 
bank-notes, 
and no way 
to account 
for his being 
in possession 
of it. 
“Brother A 
said he would 
MARK TWAIN. starve to 
Brother B said he wouldn't. Brother 
ihe could n't offer it at a bank or any- 
e else, because he would be arrested 
the spot. So they went on disputing 
uil Brother B said he would bet twenty 
thousand pounds that the man would live 
) thirty days, any way, on that million, and 
> keep out of jail,.too. Brother A took 
shim up. Brother B went dewn to the bank 
and bought the note. Then they sat at the 
? window a whole day watching for the right 
, man to give it to.” 
» How they found the man—a young Amer- 
> ican—and his adventures with the note, are 
fully related in the story 


“The £1,000,000 Bank-Note,” 


BY 
MARK TWAIN. 
One of the great humorist’s best 
} inventions,— complete in the 


JAN'Y CENTURY 


This number of THE CENTURY MAGA- 
ZINE contains a most interesting array of 
3 illustrated articles,—‘'’The Great Wall of 
s China,” ‘‘ The Kindergarten Movement,” 
) ** Personal Studies of Indian Life,”’ ‘‘ The 
Story of Millet's Early Life" (by his 
younger brother), etc.; ‘‘ Whittier,”’ by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps ; the beginning of 
a unique study of municipal reform told as 
a story, ‘‘ The Cosmopolis City Clib," ete. 
Ready on every news-stand, Saturday, De- 
cember 31st, price 35 cents, $4.00 a year. 


On and after December 31st. 


In order that new readers may 
FREE = first — of Mrs. Bur- 
m Harrison's famous society 
novel, ‘ Siam Bells Out “of Te cet Bae of 
** Benefits Forgot’’ and othe ial fea- 
tures, we will aa the NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER BERS FREE (the first 
of the new Be to all new subscr $ 
beginning with January, 
these numbers on oot dhe 
ee only to NEW subsc 
on or after the issue of the January num- 
ber. Remit the price, $4.00, to the pub- 
lishers, or subscribe through dealers who 
are authorized to take subscriptions on 
terms, advising the publishers, who 
will forward the numbers. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East 17th St., New York. 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best kKnowmin Ustm 
Established, 1855. 
3 East Mra STREET, N. Y. 


S 





HE FIsK TEACHERS’ 
7 Tremont Pl., ont Mass.; N 
ec » TL; Los_ Angeles 


AGEHOUM, 
ew ori 
*hicago, Cal. 

Agency Manel ! Sas Evererr 0. Tepid 








THE MISSES ELY’S 
ASL LORS 
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its, 
B verside 85th and bts., New York, 
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NOW READY 


Professor Briggs’ 


Defence 


Before the Presbytery of New : 
York, Dec. 13, 14, 15 and ; 
19, 1892. 8vo, paper, 50C¢., ‘ 
net. 


PASS PADD ARARARRARR 





This pamphlet cont and de- > 
tailed reply of pe moony Me. ay to Pie Prossent- 8 
ing Committee of the Presbytery of New York. 
As he has, in some cases, been misquoted and 
— a reading of the defence itself is < 
essentia 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
748 and 745 Broadway, N. ¥. 


~LILISP IS ISIS LI LIS 


Illustrated 


: $20. 
Unabridged 


Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


Doubtless the most surpris- 
ing, and perhaps the most 
important literary announce- 
ment ever made to American 
book-buyers. The full set is 
now ready for delivery. 


)The type used in this edition is shown 
by these lines; the p 2g is of fair quality, 
the printing good and the binding excel- 
lent; satisfaction, every way, is guaran- 
teed, or money will be refunded. 


It is a fac-simile reprint of 
the last (9th) English edition, 
over 20,500 pages including 
many thousand illustrations 
and 200 maps. 

The 24 volumes are strongly bound in 12 volumes, 
cloth; price of the set, $20.00. The same bound 
in half Russia, $24.80, Index volume, if wanted, 
extra, cloth, $1.00, half Russia, 

Specimen volume, cloth, $1.60, pre-paid; half 
Russia, $2.00; money refunded ‘if promptly re- 
turned. Size of volumes, by 10 inches, _by 34 
inches thick; weight, about six pounds each. 

Further particulars, with 
specimen pages, sent free on 
request; better order a speci- 
men volume (terms above) 
which is sure to be satisfac- 
tory; NOT sold by dealers or 
agents; order direct. 

ny Book supplied ; the 
Btitannsca at one-sixth its 
former price is a fair illustra- 
tion of what we are doing for 
book-buyers all along the line; 
128-page Catalogue sent for a 


two-cent stamp. 7 "ais fipern”” 


JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 


57 Rose Strect: New York. 


THE BUTLER BIBLE-WORK 
To MINISTERS Now 


At Low Price, by Small and Easy Payments 


particulars 
BUTLER BIBLE-WORK CUMPANY, 
85 Bible House, New York City. 





Gen uine 








>| the subject discussed; it is e 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books. 


A New Book by Dr. Kellogg. 


The Genesis and Growth of 


Religion. 

Being a course of Lectures delivered before 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
By the Rev. 8. H. Kellogg, D. D., Toronto, 
Canada, author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia anil 
the Light of the World,” “A Grammar «f 
the Hindi Language and Dialects,’’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. + 


“Dr. Kellogg’s book is popular in its treatment of 
ear in its statements, ani 
is heartily commended.”— Christian at Work. 


A New Book by Dr. Du Bese, - 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 


The Soteriology of the New 
Testament. 


By Wm. PorcuEer DuBosz, M. A., 8. T. D., 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
the South. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Church owes a deep debt of ny mm to Dr. 
Du sesh for bringing out into clear light the New Testa- 
ment meaning of the word (salvation). Its devout spir- 
itual tone and earnestness will Jead many readers to more 
honest and real thoughts of the meaning of salvation, 
whilst its original and fresh treatment of certain aspects 
of great theological mysteries will stimulate thought. 
The style and expression also are alike admirable.” 
Churchman, 


Now Ready. A New Work by Canea 
Bernard. 12mo, #1.50. 


The Central Teaching of 
Christ. 


Being a Study and Exposition of St. John, 
Chapters XIII. to XVII., inclusive. By 
T. D. Bernarp, Canon of Wells. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


Survivals in Christianity. 


Special Lectures delivered before the Theol c- 
ical Schoo] at Cambridge, Mass., in 1892. By 
the Rev. C. J. Wood. 12mo. In the Press. 


A New Beok by Dr. Maclaren. 


Paul’s Prayers 
And Other Sermons. 


By ALEXANDER MacLaren, D.D., author of 
e Unchanging|Christ,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1. 0. 


Revelation and the Bible. 


An Attempt at Reconstruction. By Roperr 
F. Horton, M. A., author of “ Inspiration 
and the Bible.’”’ 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


dust Ready. Large 12mo, cloth, $2.60 net. 


A Review of the Systems of 
Ethics. 


Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By 
C. M. Wixuiams. Large 12mo, cloth, $2.40). 


A New Work by Kev. Professor H. E. Ryic. 


The Canon of the Old 


Testament. 


An Essay on the Growth and Formation of 
the Hebrew Canon of Scripture. By H. E. 
Rye, M. A., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. 12mo, $1.75. 


a mM is a notable day when English Wybliens scholar- 
Eepsnees 2 book of this is kind. It is right to add 
that, while it hw rae dy- Peon by ong an agen man, it 

with scholarly Sad 
es ppe: at ase 
Boston. 


MACMILLAN & CO, Pubs, 


New York. 
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“ THE LITTLE MANUAL SEEMS 
TO INCREASE ITS PRACTICAL 
VALUE EACH YEAR. IT 1S MAR- 
VELOUS THE AMOUNT OF IN- 
FORMATION IT PACKS INTO A 
SMALLSPACE.” This is but one 
among numerous similar testi- 
 monials from all sections of 

- thecountry. The HANDBOOK 
contains a list of Daily Bible 
Readings and topics for the 
weekly prayer meeting and is 
indispensable to one who wishes 

3 to keep himself informed con- 
¢ erning our seven societies, Congregational and other 
religious statistics, Sunday school and Christian 
Endeavor topics, and various other matters com- 
pactly arranged in this little pamphlet of fifty-three 
pages. 





ROE Ae en OAS eeed 

Tuo months remain in which to work for the 
large special premium which we offer for lists of 
new subscribers ($1,000). No one need hesitate to 
begin now. Energetvec effort can easily bring a can- 
vasser into successful competition with those who 
started earlier. See page 2. Our church club rates 
make it very easy to get new subscribers and we pay 
a commission to agents in addition to the special 
premiums. 





Two TYPICAL LETTERS.—The demands for free 
copies of our paper from needy workers on the 
frontier are so great this year that we feel justified 
in printing two of the many letters received, which 
carry their own suggestion: 





L., Dee. 21. 

A Good Congregationalist: I have ren 90 of ping er} 
as be on your ome missionary list, an 
grateful. I wish I could send youa oubeeription for the 
co! rT, but my Y, very barely, suffices 
for absolute I hesitate to ask for a continuance 
of the favor for another rer because I feel that ha 
had the so valuable a paper thus long I shoul 
be—as I in; da t another missionar. 
should ha’ now. But if the home missionary fund 


ve it 
is qufficient to su ee he applicants I shall be ~ t 
grateful one. Py chem 7 4 








, Dec. he 

I thank you and those kind friends who vara aru oo tier 
ally toward furnishing us with =e paper in this Western 
country. Iam sure we could not pay for it. vs gh 
able to take charge of a ch oh ot lay 
pers pag pan many sermons in a year ad 
attend a many Be 
an though we have to live carefully and ae 

expenditures. Age Snasking ou for 
past favors, and hoping you will be Fhe e the 
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“Tas we the gateway of the Lord’s 
Day we have passed into the scenes 
and experiences of the new year. 
Hallowed thus at the very outset, it ought 
to be for all of us more truly a year of our 
Lord, one of deepening Christian experience 
and of larger, happier service. Let the im- 
pressions and suggestions of the initial day 
of 1893 color the thought and work of all 
the 364 that follow; so upon the daily path- 
way and the commonplace duty will be 
shed the light of heaven. 


In this issue we begin a series of. histor- 
ical and descriptive sketches, by one of the 
editors of this journal, embodying the prin- 
cipal facts in the career of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. It is hoped that they may prove 
interesting and helpful to the members of 
the Scrooby Clubs which are being formed 
here and there for the study of Congrega- 
tional history and polity, and therefore they 
are to be entitled Scrooby Club Sketches. 
Most of the facts which they necessarily 
must contain are public property already, 
but it is believed that they may be stated 
afresh so as to form a pleasant and instruct- 
ive narrative, and so as to enlighten any 
who may be unaware just how the several 
periods in the history of the Pilgrim move- 
ment are related to one another. They are 
intended to appear regularly, and, as an 
appropriate accompaniment to the opening 
of the series, we have reproduced on our 
first page this week a photograph of the 
farmhouse at Scrooby which marks the 
site of, and probably in part is identical 
with, the Manor-house which the Pilgrims 
knew, and where they formed their plans. 
We shall also give to our readers during 
the next year a number of portraits of past 
and present leaders in the denomination. 








The laying of the corner stone of the 
Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine in 
upper New York City, Dec. 27, was an event 
eof more than local or churchly significance. 
When completed the noble edifice will stand 
as the great symbol of Protestantism in 
the nation’s metropolis. The chief justice 
of the nation participated in the elaborate 
ritual. Eight bishops and many priests lent 
their presence and distinguished laymen 
collected the offertory. Bishop Potter's 
words were generous and bold. He says it 
is to be a people’s church in which no re- 
served rights shall be bought, hired or held 
on any pretext whatever. It is to have 
seven chapels where, in seven different 
languages, as many nationalities may hear 
the gospel preached each Sunday. It is to 
be the center of a great educational work 
and the fountain from which philanthropic 
and reformatory streams shall issue. Five 
years hence it is hoped that the choir, cost- 
ing $1,000,000 and seating 2,000 people, will 
be completed and the work will begin. As 
descendants of the Puritans we welcome a 
project that contemplates such an addition 
to the religious and wsthetic enrichment 
of metropolitan life. : 


The Christian Mirror of Portland, Me., 
has been discussing at-length the doctrinal 





statements of one of the five young men 
ordained at Farmington, Sept. 27, and print- 
ing communications from Dr. J. G, Merrill, 
moderator of the ordaining council, and 
others. The creed referred to was printed in 
the Christian Union and has been widely dis- 
eussed. At the time we refrained from any 
extended comment on the matter in ‘defer- 
ence to the unanimous vote of the council, 
on which were brethren widely known who 
have the confidence of the churches. It is 
often neither wise nor just to judge of the 
fitness of candidates for ordination by their 
written statements only or to pronounce 
judgment on councils ordaining them. It 
is to be supposed, when a creed is unsatis- 
factory and the council unanimously pro- 
ceeds to ordain, that it is influenced by rea- 
sons satisfactory in themselves which have 
not been made public. We suppose this to 
have been the case at Farmington. But we 
frankly say that if the creed referred to is 
all that was presented, in our opinion it 
does not embody fhe faith of Congregational 
churches, and we cannot sustain the action 
of the council in accepting it as sufficient 
evidence of the fitness of a candidate for 
the Congregational ministry. If something 
more satisfactory than this creed was pre- 
sented to the council an injustice has been 
done to the candidates, the council and the 
churches in cee its publication. 


The Independent of last week says: 


All the secretaries and members of the Pru- 
dential Committee deny, each for himself, hay- 
ing given the editors of the Congregationalist, 
or any of them, any of the materials which 
they have used in attacks upon the American 
Board or having been consulted by them con- 
cerning the matter. 

In answer we regret to be obliged to repeat 
the statement in our issue of Dec. 22: 


The persons who have given the Independent 
this information have given it false informa- 
tion. No article concerning the board has 
been published in our columns until the facts 
of which it has treated have first been verified 
by conference with members of the adminis- 
tration of the board. 

We are authorized by Secretaries N. G. 
Clark, E. E. Strong and C. C. Creegan, who 
have read this paragraph in manuscript, to 
say that the editor of the Congregationalist 
has repeatedly visited the rooms of the 
board to inquire concerning materials used 
in the editorials which the Independent is 
pleased to characterize as “attacks on the 
board.’’ These questions he had the right 
to ask as a corporate member of the board 
and they have always been courteously an- 
swered. Rev. Dr. Strong, editorial-secretary 
and clerk of the Prudential Committee, in 
particular mentions two instances, a few 
months since, in one of which he permitted 
the editor of the Congregationalist to consult 
the record booksof the committee concern- 
ing its rules of procedure and in the other 
letter press copies of correspondence con- 
cerning supplementary questions addressed 
to candidates. The same editor has also 
had interviews at different times with vari- 
ous members of the Prudential Committee 
concerning matters treated in the editorials 
above referred to. He is confident that 
these members, whose names it is not neces- 
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sary to give at this moment, will not deny 
these statements. We, therefore, turn to the 
Independent with its own remark: ‘‘ Perhaps 
our contemporary will explain or withdraw 
its statement.”” Indeed, we are confident 
that the Independent will frankly acknowl- 
edge the injustice done to itself and to us 
by its unfortunate misstatements. 


It cannot but be a cause for regret to all . 


true friends of missions when criticisms by 
members of the board of the policy of the 
Prudential Committee or of rules adopted 
by the board are called ‘‘attacks on the 
board.’’ Such a reply to criticisms contains 
no argument and aids no effort for agree- 
ment but is simply a confession of irritabil- 
ity and weakness. The editors of this pa- 
per, like their predecessors since its begin- 
' ning, have had the interests of the board 
deeply at heart. We have in this work 
precious investments of prayer and gifts and 
personal friendships with its officers and 
missionaries. We hold ourselves united to 
it in loving obedience to the Master’s com- 
mand to preach the gospel to the whole 
creation. We earnestly desire that its work 
may be administered in such a liberal, just 
and wise policy as shall attract the largest 
number of consecrated men and women into 
its service, unite its missionaries in loving co- 
operation with it and foster the noblest and 
holiest enthusiasm for it in all our churches. 
No pleas from those who with such aims 
ask for changes in the policy of the commit- 
tee will be called by its friends ‘ attacks on 
the board.”’ 


Another stage in the long trial of Profes- 
sor Briggs has been passed by his acquittal 
last Friday on all the six charges which 
have been preferred against him in the 
New York Presbytery. On the first charge, 
that Dr. Briggs teaches that the reason 
is a source of divine authority, the vote 
was sixty to sustain the charge, sixty- 
eight against; that the church is a source 
ot divine authority, fifty-five to seventy- 
one; that the Scriptures contain errors 
ot history and fact, sixty-one to sixty-eight; 
that Moses did not write the Pentateuch in 
its present form fifty-three to seventy-two; 
that Isaiah did not write all the book bearing 
his name, forty-nine to seventy; that sancti- 
fication is progressive after death, fifty-seven 
tosixty-nine. Ofcourse the majority against 
sustaining some of these charges does not 
mean that they have not basis in truth but 
implies that they are not regarded as just 
reasons for convicting a minister in the Pres- 
byterian Church of heresy. The case will 
probably be appealed to the General Assem- 
bly, which is to meet in Washington next 
spring, when we may look for another and 
probably a more bitter struggle. The con- 
test which has in the Presbyterian Church 
centered in this trial is not to be ended 
this year or the year after. 





A period of severe and tempestuous 
weather at sea such as that which just now 
has embarrassed the stanchest modern steam- 
ships and occasioned widespread anxiety 
brings into clear light the exposure and 
perils to which they who go down to the sea 
in ships, especially at this season of the 
year, subject themselves. Not too fre- 


quently is the sailor ‘‘ tossing on the deep 
blue sea’’ remembered in public and private 
With the increasing volume of 


prayer. 





traffic between this country and Europe it 
is a matter of congratulation that the risks 
from wind and wave as respects passengers 
on the trans-Atlantic liners are se much 
slighter thanin former years. But it should 
not be forgotten that there are still on every 
sea multitudes of sailing craft and that the 
men who man them are at great spiritual 
disadvantage. 


Religiously, a growing tolerance between 
denominations has been accompanied dur- 
ing the last year by sharpening antagonisms 
within them. The most remarkable evi- 
dences of Christian activity have appeared 
in undenominational movements and gath- 
erings. The Christian Endeavor anniversary 
in New York last July attracted more at- 
tention than any religious assembly during 
the year. The Christian Workers’ Conven- 
tion in Boston in November made the same 
kind of impression of profound devotion in 
Christian service. Revivals in many West- 
ern cities, especially those under the leader- 
ship of Rev. B. Fay Mills, the growing 
influence of the Salvation Army and ex- 
tending efforts to promote the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the neglected classes in 
the larger cities show that the power of the 
gospel of Christ is not declining but com- 
mands increasing attention. In all this 
work there was hardly a suggestion of 
theological discussion. Movements toward 
closer relations between denominations have 
also aroused much interest. The Reunion 
Conferences in the summer at Grindelwald 
in Switzerland and the Free Church Con- 
gress in Manchester, Eng., were widely re- 
ported in the religious press in this country, 
while the same subject has been prominent 
in our national denominational meetings, 

Turning from these general movements, 
however, we find in aH the larger denomi- 
nations two parties, a conservative and a 
liberal, contending with each other in much 
the same spirit and manner as the evangeli- 
cal denominations showed toward one an- 
other forty years ago. But the chief doc- 
trine around which the conflict centers is 
coming more and more to be the inspiration 
of the Bible. Views on this subject range 
all the way from that which almost excludes 
the human element from its composition to 
that which regards the divine influence 
over its authors as hardly to be distinguished 
from the same influence over other great 
teachers. But there is greater interest in 
the study of the Bible than ever before and 
an earnest purpose on every hand two find 
and establish its true character, which ought 
to reassure those who fear that the founda- 
tions of faith will be shaken. 

The extending work of Congregational 
churebes has tended to increased central- 
ization, but this has been somewhat checked 
by the efforts of opposing parties to gain 
controlling influence. The movement to 
gain representation of the churches in the 
corporation of the American Board was 
successful, at least for the coming year, 
having met with little opposition outside of 
the board itself. The marked contrast be- 
tween the sentiment of its annual meeting 
and that of the National Council which im- 
mediately followed showed how far the 
denomination has moved beyond this hon- 
ored landmark in its ideas of the relations 
of the churches to their missionary work 





and of the theological qualifications required 
of preachers of the gospel. It seems likely 
that the churches will before many years 
nsist on choosing those who administer 
their general missionary work. New inter- 
est has been awakened in methods of adapt- 
ing church work to the changed conditions 
of city life, and some new experiments have 
been tried. The Andover Case has been 
disinterred, and the Board of Visitors, after 
reviewing the remains, buried it again in 
an orderly manner, thus preparing the way 
for them to exercise visitorial supervision 
over the seminary. 

A Pan-Presbyterian Assembly was held in 
Toronto in the autumn, but it attracted 
little general attention except as it dis- 
cussed the topics which are gradually but 
steadily tending to a separation between the 
two parties in the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States. The revision of the 
creed was again referred by the General 
Assembly to the presbyteries, a further step 
toward the preparation of a short creed and 
its adoption by one of the two parties. A 
declaration was made by the General As- 
sembly that the Old and New Testaments 
are the infallible Word of God and that the 
original manuscripts were without error, 
and that Presbyterian ministers who do not 
accept these statements as facts are bound 
in honor to vacate their office. Professor 
Briggs does not accept these statements and 
therefore continues to be treated as a test 
case. With his main positions Christian 
scholars are coming more and more into 
substantial agreement as the result of care- 
ful investigation. But the popular vote in 
the Presbyterian Church, which represents no 
investigation at all, is against him, although 
the New York Presbytery has just acquitted 
him. Union Seminary has declared its 
independence and will sustain Professor 
Briggs. The only sign that separation may 
be averted is the vote of the very conserva- 
tive Cincinnati Presbytery, which, by a ma- 
jority of only four, has suspended Prof, 
H. P. Smith from the ministry in obedience 
to the action of the General Assembly above 
mentioned. This year will witness mem- 
orable developments in that church. 

The Baptists, apart from the question 
which agitates all the denominations, have 
been chiefly disturbed through closer con- 
tact with their own denomination in Eng- 
land. Except for their rigid adherence to 
the belief that immersion in water is indis- 
pensable to membership in the Church of 
Christ they would hardly have a reason for 
separate existence as a denomination. Eng- 
lish Baptists, while most of them practice 
immersion, do not, as a rule, hold that 
there is no other entrance into the Christian 
Church. Rev. F. B. Meyer of London has 
gone from a Baptist church to minister to a 
Congregational church. Rev. Dr. Pierson, 
a Presbyterian, is ministering to Mr. Spur- 
geon’s church. These events, as indicating 
a movement in the denomination, have oc- 
casioned warm discussion. Baptists have 
also celebrated a centenary of foreign mis- 
sions. : 

The Episcopalians have revised their 
Prayer-book and hymnal. Bishop Seymour, 
representing the High Church party, has 
written an open letter to prove that Phillips 
Brooks ought not to be an Episcopal bishop, 
but about the only answer it called forth 
was‘a general expression of astonishment. 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
most excited over ‘clerical politics.” It 
has this year held its quadrenpial confer- 
ence and the election of delegates and of 
‘general officers has intensified interest in 
this topic. Perhaps the most important 
step taken during the year has been the 
making of the Epworth League a part of 
the church organization. The effort to 
secure representation by women in the Gen- 
eral Conference has been continued without 
apparently gaining much ground, though 
the majority in the church is in favor of it. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the liberal 
part 7 has made decided gains. Archbishop 
Irels nd has visited Rome, the Pope has de- 
clarcd in favor of a compromise on the pub- 
lic school question, the insistence of the 
conservatives that this applied only to 
exceptional cases has been shown by the 
statements of Mgr. Satolli to be unsupported 
by fact. However Americans maychafe at 
the dictation of a foreign ecclesiastical court 
in our civil affairs, the fact remains that 
several millions of our fellow-countrymen 
bow to its will. The disposition of that 
court, therefore, to favor American institu- 

* tions is to be heartily welcomed. 

Public interest in our own country, apart 
from distinctively religious questions, has 
been largely occupied with social reforms. 
The lottery in Louisiana, after a desperate 
battle, has received its deathblow by the 
hands of aroused public sentiment, which 
has been found to be a long way in advance 
of the State Legislature. A more vicious 
form of gambling, the endowment orders, 
was permitted to live by the Massachusetts 
Legislature while Massachusetts people 
were helping to deliver Louisiana. These 
orders, however, are dying by their own 
iniquity. 

The contests between labor and capital 
and between organized and unorganized la- 
bor have been unusually severe. The Home- 
stead affair in Pennsylvania, the switchmen’s 
strike ai Buffalo, the revolt against convict 
labor in Tennessee and the miners’ strike 
in Idaho have required large bodies of 
troops, and the suppression of disorder has 
in each case been accompanied with loss of 
life. The more recent strike at New Orleans 





was hardly less serious. These “troubles 
have resulted in discrediting pat, ‘ios 


employment of armed men to defend prop- 
erty, in encouraging prompt appeal to the 
State for protection and in leading to the 
establishment of boards ofarbitration. But, 
meanwhile, the evasions of the laws against 
trusts and the formation of great combina- 
tions like that of the Reading Company, to 
control the prices of popular commodities 
such as coal and sugar, are preparing the 
way for yet greater conflicts between capital 
and labor. 

The cholera scare has been of great bene- 
fit to this country in rousing the people to 
look after drainage, to clear up the cities 
and to learn laws of health. It has also 
practically stopped immigration for a time, 
which may be a still greater benefit if re- 
striction is not carried toofar. The Chinese 
exclusion bill passed by Congress has awak- 
ened general indignation and will probably 
fail of execution. 

Reform in city governments has occupied 
much attention. Dr. Parkhurst has led a 
movement in New York which has at least 
been so far successful as to disclose the col- 










lusion between the city government and the 
criminal classes, and other great cities like 
Chicago atid. Boston have made some prog- 
ress in discovering how far they are in the 
grasp of lawless elements. The principal 
movement in the temperance reform has 
been in discussing experiments, indicating 
a growing willingness to make practical 
efforts to check vice, which flourisbes in 
spite of theories for destroying it. 

The Columbian celebration by the schools 
and in the churches was generally success- 
ful and the country has been heartily inter- 
ested in the World’s Fair. Many States have 
voted that their exhibits shall be covered on 
Sunday and Congress has decided by alarge 
majority that the Fair shall be closed on 
Sundays, but a desperate effort is being 
made to reverse the decision. The presi- 
dential election passed off more quietly and 
furnished more surprises than any other 
since before the Civil War. 

Our Government in its international rela- 
tions has agreed with England on a court of 
arbitration to settle the Bering Sea claims, 
has voluntarily paid $25,000 as a gift to the 
families of Italian subjects killed in New 
Orleans in 1891, has come to a satisfactory 
agreement with Chile after threatening to 
declare war against her, has arranged reci- 
procity treaties with severa] nations, has 
failed, with some irritation, to make such a 
treaty with Canada, and has secured an In- 
ternational Monetary Conference without 
results. 

In Europe the year has been characterized 
by frequent parliamentary revolutions in 
France, Spain, Germany and Italy. Anar- 
chists have startled the world by dia- 
bolical crimes in Paris, Madrid, Berlin and 
other cities. Extensive strikes have oc- 
curred at Carmaux, France, among the mines 
and cotton mills in England, and in other 
places. There are signs everywhere that 
the people are growing in intelligence, are 
demanding and securing a greater share in 
government. England hag experienced a 
political revolution, the Liberal party under 
Gladstone’s leadership having again come 
into power, though by a small majority. 
Home rule for Ireland is at the front, but no 
decisive legislation has as yet been passed, 
nor have plans been presented which are 
likely to command popular assent. 

In France the government in the early 
part of the year had a sharp collision with 
leaders in the Catholic Church, which was 
settled by the Pope declaring in favor of the 
republic. The French ministry has been 
repeatedly overthrown, and at the present 
time the country is in great excitement over 
the exposure of vast frauds in connection 
with the Panama Canal scheme, in which 
many of the highest officials are implicated. 
But these experiences show that the re- 
publican government has secured for itself 
strong foundations and that there is still a 
conscience in France which, if roused and 
enlightened by Christian truth, may give to 
that country leadership in Europe. 

Spain has been disturbed by social dis- 
content and municipal scandals and its 
ministry, which had been in power for two 
years, has recently been compelled to re- 
sign. Belgium has been exercised over 
efforts to secure popular suffrage and mobs 
have clamored for it in Brussels and other 
cities. It is almost certain that the consti- 
tution will be revised and suffrage granted. 


In Germany the emperor has made some 
startling statements and has declared it his 
policy to increase the defenses of the nation. 
This policy is sharply discussed but has n >t 
yet been adopted, Italy’s financial prob- 
lems have occupied her attention and kept 
her busy. Turkey is weak as ever and 
lives by sufferance. Russia has been visited 
by a terrible famine, in which she received 
from the people of the United States sub- 
stantial assurances of sympathy in the shape 
of many shiploads of provisions. She has 
driven out many thousands of Jews witli 
cruel persecutions, has been frightened by 
nihilists and is threatened by restlessness in 
her large army wearied by idleness. 

Asia is awaking to the closer contact of 
Christian countries, especially of those na- 
tions which feel the touch of American life, 
A two weeks’ journey is now sufficient to 
connect New York with Yokohama. The 
northern part of this continent is becoming 
the great highway between Europe and 
Eastern Asia. Japan has been passing 
through the experiences incident to the 
organization of a new popular government, 
In China there have been extensive famines, 
in which hundreds of thousands have died 
of starvation, but little is thought of it by 
the Chinese people. In the northern prov- 
ince of Hunan there have been bitter perse- 
cutions of Christians, which the govern- 
ment has feebly checked. Egypt's ruler has 
died and is succeeded by his son, but Egypt 
is subject to England and the world is more 
interested in the records which may be dis- 
covered in her tombs than in any further 
additions she is likely to make to history. 

Africa is still cursed by slave traders 
and by rum from the United States and 
Europe. France has conquered Dahomey 
and proposes to possess it. The nations 
which have partitioned that continent 
among them have less interest in their 
possessions than at first, though the pro- 
posal of England to withdraw from Uganda 
has called forth so great opposition as to 
delay that’ step. Mars has approached so 
near to us as to excite much comment and 
speculation as to its character and inhabit- 
ants, but it is now withdrawing into space 
as rapidly as it approached. 

Altogether, while the last year has been 
one of peace among the nations it has been 
marked by decided movements; in the Chris- 
tian religion, toward candid investigation of 
truth, toward tolerance and unity; in moral 
reform, toward insistence on integrity and 
purity of life as the condition of living in 
peace in the social order; in education, 
toward larger opportunities for study open 
to all classes and both sexes, both in the 
higher institutions of learning and outside 
of them; and in government, toward democ- 
racy, the participation of all the people 
in the management of their own affairs. 

Many who have been leaders in the world’s 
life have passed away during the last year. 
In our own denomination we turn to the 
names of Drs. W. E. Merriman, A. L. Stone, 
R. B. Howard, secretary of the Peace Soci- 
ety, Professors L. F. Stearns of Bangor and 
J. A. Benton of the Pacific Seminary, Presi- 
dents F. T. Ingalls of Drury and E. A. Tan- 
ner of Illinois College, ex-President Noah 
Porter of Yale and Dr, Henry Allon of 
London. The most noted name in any other 
denomination is that of Charles Spurgeon. 
In the Catholic’ Church the list includes 





Cardinals Manning, Lavigerie and Simeoni; 
in the legal profession Justice Bradley, Ed- 
wards Pierpont and Theodore Dwight; in sur- 
gery, Sir Morell McKenzie and Dr. D, Hayes 
Agnew. Eminentin the literary world were 
Tennyson, Whittier, George William Curtis, 
Ernest Renan, E. A. Freeman, Amelia B. 
Edwards, Rose Terry Cooke. Cyrus W. 
Field is famous for having laid the Atlantic 
cable, William Astor and Jay Gould for 
having left many millions of dollars, while 
the death of the Duke of Clarence in Eng- 
land and of Mrs. Harrison in this country 
brought sadness to two nations. 





——_— 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


WHAT TRUE RELIGION I8. 


This is a natural and proper subject of 
reflection, especially at the opening of the 
year. Apparently it is one in regard to 
which misunderstandings are needless, yet 
no one can study his fellowmen or himself 
carefully without discovering that they exist 
and do grievous harm. It is bad enough 
that we should tall into occasional sin, 
yielding to the stress of sudden and beguil- 
ing temptation and abandoning loyalty to 
Christ temporarily yet not of set purpose. 
It is far worse when actual misconceptions 
ot the principles of right and wrong are 
allowed to gain control over us and to shape 
our lives. In the former case we usually 
perceive before long that we are astray 
and strive to return to the way of duty. In 
the latter there is not only the probability 
that we shall receive and do greater harm 
but the likelihood of our reform is less, and 
the endeavor to resume our right relations 
to God necessarily is far more difficult. 

The failure to appreciate what true reli- 
gion is is due chiefly, like other forms of 
sin, to a perverted will. It may be due, and 
often is, to imperfect spiritual enlighten- 
ment, but ordinarily it is owing much more 
to our unwillingness to do what we know 
ought to be done. We assume that because 
we hold particular theories of truth or duty, 
and believe ourselves to be both wise and 
sincere, everybody who does not hold the 
same views is wrong and is to be con- 
demned and opposed. We try to compro- 
mise with God. We consent to do our duty 
in part but insist upon refusing to do it in 
full. Sometimes we allow ourselves to sup- 
pose that if we read our Bibles and pray 
regularly, are constant at church and give 
to the poor, we are true Christians. 

These, indeed, are essential duties. But 
they are not all. They may be performed 
zealously by him who lacks conspicuously 
the temper of Jesus Christ. They are thus 
performed by some of the meanest of men. 
True religion consists in possessing and ex- 
hibiting the spirit of Christ. A real Chris- 
tian tries ever with growing earnestness to 
regard himself and others from God’s point 
of view. To the habitual, hearty observ- 
ance of outward religious obligations he 
adds the effort to be penitent, pure, noble and 
full of holy love within. He recognizes his 
obligation to be just and strictly truthful. 
He scorns to gain his ends by sharp prac- 
tices. He restrains his tongue from bitter, 
sneering utterances. He does not talk much 
about loving others but he loves them so 
that they feel it. Self-interest is controlled 
and he abounds in prompt, willing service. 

There can be no better beginning of the 
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opening year for any of us than to try to ap- 
preciate fully the wide difference between 
apparent and actual religion. We may be 
sure that it is plain to those who are not 
Christians and are watching us to see 
whether we really belong to Christ or only 
suppose that we are His. For their sakes 
as truly as for our own, let us not deceive 
ourselves. 

gtk 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Mr. Cleveland has deemed it best to pub- 
licly avow his conviction that the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Legislature of New 
York ought to elect to the United States 
Senate ‘‘a man of training and experience 
in public affairs’ with ‘clear ideas concern- 
ing the important questions which confront 
the party,’ and this: because the party has 
an ‘arduous task’’ before it, demanding a 
representative in the Senate who will be 
able to advance and defend the principles 
for which the party stands and to which it 
is pledged. Suchastatesman Mr. Cleveland 
fails to find in Mr. Murphy. This charac- 
teristically bold, far from politic, utterance 
of the president-elect has precipitated a 
conflict within the party in New York 


‘which alarms the leaders at Washington, 


for no matter what the decision of the Leg- 
islature may be a rift has been opened that 
may prove to bea chasm. Good menevery- 
where must sympathize with Mr. Cleveland. 
If Mr. Murphy is set aside in deference to 
Mr. Cleveland’s opposition he will be in a 
position as chairman of the State committee 
to secure revenge sooner orlater. If chosen, 
he will join with Mr. Hill in thwarting in 
the Senate the wishes of the executive. 
Though a local fight it has national bear- 
ings, hence this extended comment. May 
the better triumph over the baser. Gov- 
ernor Flower cannot be credited with any 
help in this direction, for he has reappointed 
Judge Maynard to the highest bench in the 
State, notwithstanding his repudiation by 
the lawyers of New York City. 





It is extremely doubtful whether any- 
where in Christendom there has been a spec- 
tacle similar to that witnessed in this country 
during the past week. The Christmas vaca- 
tion has been selected as affording an oppor- 
tunity for educators to assemble, hence we 
have to note the annual or semi-annual 
meetings of the students of church history, 
folk-lore, psychology, zodlogy, pedagogies, 
modern languages, and the advocates and 
exemplars of university extension. Gath- 
ered in many and distant cities these spe- 
cialists have done much to widen not only 
the range of their own knowledge, but also 
to stimulate the curiosity and research of the 
people. Even more important have been 
the nine conferences to discuss and prepare 
the ideal curriculum for secondary schools, 
held at Ann Arbor, Vassar College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Chicago, which have been 
attended by the leading principals and pro- 
fessors of the best secondary schools of the 
country as well as the most distinguished 
college professors and presidents. Each con- 
ference discussed such practical questions 
as: ‘‘ At what age should the study which is 
the subject of this conference be first intro- 
duced? How many hours a week for how 
many years should be devoted to it? In 
what form and to what extent should the 
subject enter into college requirements for 


admission? Should the subject be treated 
differently for pupils who are going to col- 
lege, for those going toa scientific school, 
and for those who, presumably, are going 
to neither?’’ These important conferences 
have grown out of the conviction that the 
weakest lick in our educational system is 
the secondary school curriculum, The con- 
centrated wisdom of such gatherings ought 
to evolve a remedy. 

To the sneers of the European who asserts 
that gross materialism is characteristic of 
the people of the United States Prof. H. von 
Holst, the eminent German and historian of 
our constitutional development, now a pro- 
fessor in Chicago University, replies: ‘* No- 
where in the world is a higher grade Of 
idealism made more tangible and popular 
than in the United States by the regal gifts 
of its private citizens for the creation and 
support of educational institutions for the 
people.’ Professor von Holst is right, and 
several events of the week prove the truth 
of his statement. John D. Rockefeller has 
added $1,000,000 to the endownent of the 
University of Chicago, to which, within four 
years, he had previously given $2,600,000. | 
Dartmouth College has been the recipient 
of $180,000 from Dr. Ralph Butterfield, one 
of her sons, class of °39. Miss Mary Garrett 
has given $400,000 to endow the Women’s 
College of Medicine at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, while Gammon Institute 
in Georgia has just become the legatee of 
an estate valued at $750,000. Mr. George 
W. Vanderbilt has given his art gallery 
building, valued at $100,000, to the Ameri- 
can Fine Arts Society of New York City. 
Partially recorded private gifts of $2,430,000, 
made known to the world within 168 hours 
of each other, scarcely support the theories 
of those who scoff at tendencies toward self- 
ishness and materialism. 

At a time when reports from Finland and 
Russia tell of starvation, from England and 
the Continent privation and business de- 
pression, it ought to be noted with unu- 
sual gratitude by every inhabitant of our 
land that we have just closed a year of 
marked prosperity and are entering upon 
one that need not be less prosperous if our 
legislators in Washington will regard the 
demand of the people for a repeal of the 
law which is steadily undermining our 
credit Whether judged by the total vol- 
ume of business (ten per cent. larger than 
in 1891), the earnings of our railroads (5.5 
per cent. increase), the value of exports 
(not far from $70,000,000 in excess of 1891), 
the number of failures in business (less than 
in any year since 1886), the number of new 
industrial: plants established, the record 
of the year 1892 is unparalleled, Corrobo- 
rative evidence of the prosperity is_fur- 
nished by the estimates of conservative men, 
who name $150,000,000 as the sum of the 
Jan. 1 interest payments throughout the 
country. Contrast this with the failure of 
English investors to secure interest from or 
save the principal invested in South Amer- 
ica and Australia, and the constantly dimin- 
ishing returns upon capital invested in man- 
ufacturing and agriculture in England! 
Contrast it with the statement of the Eeon- 
omist that securities on European exchanges 
have declined $560,000,090 since the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal seandal. That 
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the largest proportion of our prosperity 
will come to Christian business men will 
scarcely be questioned. Will the treas- 
uries of missionary societies, «hurches, 
philanthropic and reformatory agencies feel 
a corresponding gain? 


The restoration of Dr. McGlynn to his 
priestly office, by Mgr. Satolli, is not ac- 
cepted with doecility by many of the laity 
and clergy of the church, and their mutter- 
ings are finding vent in the secular press in 
a way that is said to vex the Pope in Rome 
and displease those rigid disciplinarians who 
dislike any public display of insubordina- 
tion. That no public retraction was re- 
quired, that Archbishop Corrigan’s wishes 
were not considered, that Dr. McGlynn con- 
tinues to preach single tax theories in Cooper 
Union, are facts that are far from satisfac- 
tory to the friends of Archbishop Corrigan, 
and they are saying so in a way not calcu- 
lated to cultivate the traditional spirit of 
loyalty and coherency within the church. 
Details of the long conflict between the 
Gibbons-Ireland party and the ultra-con- 
servative faction are being made public, and 
nothing but a frank, bold statement of the 
details in the McGlynn case and a reiteration 
by the Pope of his purpose to strengthen 
the hands of Archbishop Ireland seem likely 
to end the insubordination. The Pope must 
show his hand and his decision will strain 
the loyalty of either party. That the drift 
of proselytes is not entirely toward Rome is 
proved by the marriage of one of the clerical 
instructors in the Catholic University in 
Washington to the daughter of a Protestant 
clergyman, this act, of course, sundering 
his tie with the church. 


Mr. Gladstone has celebrated his eighty- 
third birthday and disappointed those poli- 
ticians who hoped fur the weakening of his 
health or a cessation of his life before he 
could enter upon constructive reform legis- 
lation for Ireland. Itis pleasant to be able to 
record a softening of the asperities of oppo- 
sition and criticism and a generous tribute 
to the venerable statesman from almost 
every voice, even the Times joining in the 
chorus. The explosion of dynamite at 
Dublin Castle has been so vigorously de- 
nounced by every faction of the Irish, not 
omitting the Fenians, and the evidence is 
so conclusive that it was the work of per- 
sonal malice, not racial hate, that it has 
failed to damage Ireland’s prospects for 
remedial legislation as much as the Tory 
leaders hoped it would or the Liberal lead- 
ers feared it might. The cry for a degree 
of home rule comes up from India as well 
as from Ireland. Seven hundred delegates 
assembled in Calcutta have met in their 
annual national congress and recorded the 
growing desire for representation as well as 
taxation, for the right to legislate upon 
local affairs. 


The events of the week in France have 
not materially affected the situation either 
for better or worse, unless it be considered 
an indication of hope that the republic sim- 
ply has preserved its life fora week. The 
agglomeration of anarchists, socialists and 
colleetivists now acting with some, if not 
perfect, harmony, under the contro] of a 
committee of public safety, and holding 
daily meetings at the Maison du Peuple, is a 
body with dangerous possibilities, only 


awaiting the opportunity to begin a new 
reign of terror. Whether they are respon- 
sible for the fatal explosion of dynamite at 
the prefecture of police on the morning of 
Dec. 29 is not proved but is probable. The 
attitude of the Pope during these past 
weeks has been eagerly watched and, to 
his credit be it said, he has let it be known 
that his indorsement of the republic was a 
matter of conviction not of policy. Whether 
Russia is as kindly disposed toward France 
now as she has been is an open question. 
Articles in the Russian press, probably in- 
spired, disparage the French alliance. Be 
this as it may, itis certain that the Triple 
Alliance is watching every development in 
Paris. Out of the din of possible impend- 
ing revolution there comes the tribute of 
praise to M. Pasteur, the eminent scientist, 
given by the French Academy in a remark- 
able demonstration. 


IN BRIEF. 
Pastoral! letters are in order. 
lent specimens have reached us. 
desirable ends. 





Several excel- 
They serve 


How would it do to make new resolutions 
this year on the qualitative rather than the 
quantitative basis ? 





John D. Rockefeller used less than thirty 
words in pledging to the trustees of Chicago 
University his latest gift of $1,000,000. Brevity 
sometimes, yea often, is the soul of generosity. 


A subscriber wishes to know why we do not 
insert in our Handbook dates for the churches 
to make contributions to the seven societies. 
It is because the officers of these societies do 
not favor any arrangement of definite dates 
for all the churches. 


The public did not go wild over the chess 
contest between representatives of the differ- 
ent colleges, but the tournament seems to be 
quite as consonant with the things for-which 
educational institutions are supposed to stand 
as those sanguinary affairs in which “high 
kicking ” and “flying wedges ”’ are the promi- 
nent elements. 





The able article on page 12 on the Ameri- 
can Sunday is by a priest of the Catholic 
Chureh. We hope it represents the senti- 
ments of a majority in that church. We are 
sure Protestant Christians generally, and far- 
sighted citizens of every religious persuasion, 
will agree with it. 





Our Chicago correspondence this week notes 
the progress of Roman Catholics in that city 
and in St. Paul in establishing churches for 
colored people. That denomination has boasted 
that it has no color line, but the explanation 
of its work in these cities must be that colored 
people prefer to draw such a line and the 
Catholic Church yields to their demands. 





Both the Church Building Society and the 
American Missionary Association will wel- 
come the plea on our 13th page for more 
money to build Congregational churches in 
the South. The fact that the article is written 
by a prominent official in the Methodist Epis- 
copal denomination adds to its effectiveness, 
while it is an expression of fraternal interest. 





Many churches and Sunday schools are 
putting the emphasis on giving rather than 
receiving at Christmas. At Phillips Church, 
South Boston, six large baskets of presents 
for children in Dakota were brought in at the 
time of the regular collection. At Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, and at Lexington there were 
mangers built in the front of the audience- 
rooms where the gifts were placed. 


Rey. Dr. John Hall of New York has re- 








ceived multitudes of begging letters, not only 
from different parts of the United States but 
from foreign lands and in foreign languages, 
because of reports that he is receiving an enor- 
mous salary. His son states that he has never 
received a salary of $20,000, and that his en- 
tire fortune, including life insurance, does not 
equal many of the sums asserted by imaginative 
correspondents to be his annual income. So 
seldom is a minister regarded as overburdened 
with riches that perhaps Dr. Hall will get less 
sympathy than he deserves from brother cler- 
gymen on account of his being made the object 
of a babel of importunities for money. 





Jewish merchants profit by the celebration 
of the advent of Christ and do not hesitate 
about conforming to the practices of Christians 
if thereby their revenues may be enlarged. 
Neither can unbelievers escape from recog- 
nition of the day. The infidels of Chicago met 
on Christmas evening and listened to a Christ- 
mas lecture from which the quotation follow- 
ing is made, not because it is true but because 
it is amusing: 

We [skeptics] have given the world the 
United States of America, the great republic, 
that republic which Christianity is today com- 
bining its forces to destroy. In all its splen- 
dor, in all its originality it sprang from.the 
brain of the grandest free thinker of the ages 
—Thomas Paine. 





The sketch of Mrs. Albert Bowker, on an- 
other page, is ‘the first of a series which we 
shall print this year on women who are prom- 
inent in religious, reformatory or literary 
life. It is fitting that her work should be em- 
phasized just at this time when the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, which was organized 
mainly through her efforts, is about to observe 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. The public exer- 
cises will be held Wednesday and Thursday 
of next week in Park Street Church, Boston, 
and the occasion promises to be of unusual 
interest. Among the speakers who are ex- 
pected are Rev. John G. Paton, the devoted 
missionary to the New Hebrides, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Wishard, whose tour around the world 
in connection with Y. M. C. A. interests has 
given them an exceptional opportunity to see 
the work at many missionary stations. 





The day approacheth, we fear, when it will 
be useless for man or woman to attempt to 
govern the use that may be made of one’s por- 
trait. For two years the heirs of a good 
woman, formerly resident in New York, have 
deen endeavoring to prevent a local society 
from erecting a statue commemorating her vir- 
tues, and they have done this, not because she 
was not worthy of a memorial but because 
they felt that the initiative in such a matter 
should come from a higber source and the 
family be allowed to decide upon the delicate 
questions involved. Public opinion has’ up- 
held the heirs- in their contest and it will do 
likewise in the case of the well-known woman 
in Chicago whose husband is protesting 
against the calendars, issued by a local brew- 
ery, which are adorned with his wife’s por- 
trait, placed there without her cognizance 
much less her consent. The niive comment 
of the president of the brewery, when in- 
formed of the husband’s wrath, “ We certainly 
make a good brand of beer and there should 
be no objection,” saves the incident from be- 
ing entirely didactic and adds the spice of 
humor which makes it unforgettable. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, Jan. 2. 


To launch a new club in these days seems 
something of a venture and requires not 
merely a distinctive field but vigorous push- 
ing. The Pilgrim Association, however, ap- 
pears to meet these two tests, and now that 
it has held its first formal meeting and is 
officered and organized for work the vari- 
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ous kinds of service which such a society 
can render become more apparent. About 
fifty men took supper at the Tremont House 
last Wednesday and chose Mr. S. B. Capen 
president and Rev. W. R. Campbell secre- 
tary of the association. Its membership is 
limited to Boston churches and for the pres- 
ent cannot exceed 100 pastors and laymen, 
each church being apportioned a certain 
number. The two objects to further which 
the association is called into existence are 
Congregational church extension and mu- 
nicipal reform. In the latter endeavor it is 
expected to establish as broad a federation 
as possible with similar clubs in the city and 
leaders in other denominations, including 
the Episcopalian, Unitarian and Universa- 
list, have signified not only their willingness 
but their desire to join such a movement. 

It is to be hoped that this new asso- 
ciation will give some thought to the prob- 
lem of intensifying the life of existing 
church organizations as well as to planting 
new ones. The record of additions on con- 
fession of faith to the thirty-one churches 
in Boston during 1892 is not altogether en- 
couraging from a comparative standpoint. 
The total was 329, as against 512 in 1891. 
The churches receiving twenty or over were: 
Berkeley Temple, 56; Phillips, South Bos- 
ton, 33; Boylston, 26; Highland, 20; Pil- 
grim, Dorchester, 20; Swedish, 20; while 
the Norwegian Church received 19. 


Those members of Shawmut Church who 
are interested in its reorganization on the 
free pew basis have lost no time in choos- 
ing a leader. Last week the church ex- 
tended a unanimous call, in which the so- 
ciety will doubtless join, to Rev. W. E. Bar- 
ton of Wellington, O. A young man, with 
five or six years of pastoral experience, he 
is known as a thorough scholar and a very 
acceptable speaker, having been in wide de- 
mand in Ohio for public occasions. Dr, 
Webb was with his former flock last Sunday 
and preached with all his old-time power 
and acceptance. Park Street is having some 
excellent supplies, Rey. I. J. Lansing being 
in the pulpit last Sunday and Dr. Cuyler 
the Sunday before, but all hope of securing 
Dr. Pentecost for pastor has been aban- 
doned. Union Church rounds out the year 
with the admirable record of $10,000 in 
benevolence, which is a considerable ad- 
vance on previous years. The high water 
mark of Sunday school attendance was 
390. 

The ciréular just issued by the Andover 
House Association is one that will gratify 
the friends of that pioneer in Boston’s social 
settlement work, for so thoroughly has the 
idea become rooted in the city that though 
the Andover House is just ending its first 
year of work it now has companion settle- 
ments, one established by Boston University 
on Poplar Street, another by the Women’s 
College Settlement Association on Tyler 
Street, and Dorothy Hall—named after Dor- 
othea Lynde Dix—a settlement of women as- 
sociated with the Barnard Memorial Chapel. 


Throughout the summer the work of the 
house was confined mainly to the distribu- 
tion of good literature and the meetings of the 
girls of the neighborhood for the collection 
and distribution of flowers among the sick, 
the aged and the poor. With the autumn 
the work opened up with energy, partially 
owing to the increased resident force, also 


to the return to the city of the faithful 
band of associate workers. The boys’ clubs 
which flourished last winter were trans- 
ferred to more suitable quarters and three 
classes in carpentering and drawing and reg- 
ular gymnastic drill have supplemented, but 
not excluded, the amusement offered by 
games and play. Competent helpers are 
dealing personally with the 100 boys now 
enrolled, and educated youth are gradually 
getting a grip upon the streetarabs through 
simple, natural methods. 

The house itself is utilized for girls’ clubs, 
frequent evening conferences with young 
men and women, where current events are 
discussed or standard authors are read, songs 
sung or social intercourse facilitated, and 
from time to time groups of the neighbors 
are invited in to simple, elevating entertain- 
ments in which the students from the New 
England Conservatory of Music are proving 
valuable helpers. In addition to the work 
done in the clubs and in the house, and 
equally important, is the personal work of 
the residents, who are co-operating with 
the various uplifting agencies in the South 
End and following up specific lines of inves- 
tigation into the social conditions of the 
neighborhood. One resident has studied 
the ‘‘ social evil’? which so flaunts itself in 
the South End, and his report, rendered to 
a group of interested reformers, did much 
to create the sentiment which recently com- 
pelled the aldermen of the city to suppress 
indecent posters. 

As indicative of the widespread interest 
in the movement it may be of interest to 
note that a lady in Albany has given $250 
to establish a sociological library. The res- 
idents are grateful for the patience and sym- 
pathy shown in the long and uncertain be- 
ginnings that are inevitable in any such 
work. They are hopeful and need simply 
that sympathy and financial support which 
they have a right to expect from the com- 


munity. 6 a 


CuIcaGo, Dec. 30. 
It has been the coldest Christmas in these 
parts since 1884, the mercury falling thirteen 
below zero. There has been unwonted life 
and brilliancy on the streets during the holi- 
day season. Public health and prosperity 
have reached their hightide. It only needed 


the Apollo Club recital of Messiah at the. 


Auditorium to “touch with emotion”’ all 
the outward splendor of these advent days, 
On Wednesday night the concert was exclu- 
sive in a good sense, being.for the wage- 
workers. Tickets were sold at a nominal 
price to those whose weekly wage is not 
over $15. The following night the same 
concert was given to the holders of season 
tickets, which sell ata premium. Thus the 
magnificent Auditorium and the élite musi- 
cal club of Chicago serve the common peo- 
ple first, who always hear the best gladly. 


Forefather’s Day was distinguished by 
just one sermon. It was in the New Eng- 
land Church this strange event happened. 
The pastor, Dr. J. G. Johnson, reported that 
when he apologized for taking up so worn 
a theme a deacon replied that it was the 
first Forefather’s Day sermon he had heard 
preached in that church. Though the Chi- 
cago pulpits so nearly failed in telling to 
‘* their sons’ sons ’’ the story which 


ie Crowds ina day the sum of ages} 





the Congregational Club did its best to keep 
memory green. The orator, Dr. G. H. Wells 
of Minneapolis, spoke eloquently of the spirit 
of the Pilgrims still alive and of the larger 
tasks set before this type of Christians in 


the present age to conquer materialism by . 


spirituality, to escape servility and suffer 
for conscience’s sake and to provide for 
public intelligence. 

The death of Mr. Henry N. Holden of the 
First Church removes another of the lay 
leaders of Congregationalism to whose con- 
secrated business faculty and Christian de- 
votion the goodly fellowship of churches 
hereabouts owesso much. While the Oath- 
olics.begin to confess and lament the great 
waste of lay power in their church, do Con- 
gregationalists yet measure at its full worth 
and extent the service of men who, while 
princes in business, honor themselves by 
being fellow-servants with Christ in His 
church? 

A good idea is contagious even with the 
Catholics of Chicago. Prominent laymen 
have organized the Columbus Club. Its 
members held a meeting at the invitation 
of Rev. Father Tolton, the first colored 
priest ordained for the United States. He 
is pastor of the new colored Catholic church, 
It is proposed to build a fine church for 
this people at the corner of 36th and Dear- 
born Streets. One might hope that the 
success of the enterprise may exceed that 
of the Immanuel Church, which the City 
Missionary Society has been bringing up by 
hand this score of years. Possibly a Con- 
gregational colored constituency may de- 
velop a vigorous life later on. It is evident 
that the Catholic Church means to bend its 
energies to reach the colored race. Re- 
cently Archbishop Ireland dedicated with 
great solemnities the Church of St. Peter 
Claver at St. Paul, Minn., for the use of 
colored Catholics. This organization five 
years ago numbered but seven members. 
It has increased to several hundred if re- 
ports can be credited. 

The University of Chicago is striving to 
live up to the motto, Pro bono publico. 
The first of January a system of evening and 
Saturday classes is to be set in operation. 
They are intended to enable public and Sun- 
day school teachers, theological students 
and ministers, newspaper men and bankers, 
doctors, engineers and architects to gain ad- 
mission to the university and obtain high 
grade instruction at hours when they are 
free from their usual callings. Classrooms 
have been engaged at the Newberry Library 
on the North Side and at the Chicago Acad- 
emy on the West Side, while South Siders 
will be accommodated at Cobb Lécture Hall 
on the university campus. The friends of 
Lake Forest University, located about twen- 
ty-five miles north of Chicago, are in a dis- 
turbed state of mind over President Har- 
per’s proposal to locate the great Yerkes 
telescope at Lake Forest on condition that 
in exchange for the honor of having the 
new observatory the college there become an 
undergraduate department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Presbyterian pride and 
college sentiment for a name so dear as Lake 
Forest are likely to revolt in spite of the 
glittering prize held out by him who is 
named ‘ the Napoleon of Education.” 

Notwithstanding the candid acknowledg- 
ments made from time to time of ‘“‘ the hor- 
rible pit and miry clay” condition of city 
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politics and public ‘offices, yet it may be 
doubted whether there is anywhere else 
more of civic spirit or a readier response 
to citizen obligation and opportunity than 
right in Chicago. The week before Christ- 
mas a mass meeting of citizens was held at 
Central Music Hall in the interest of clean 
streets. 
dred was appointed, with Franklin Mac- 
Veagh as chairman, to agitate this matter 
of public weal in the thirty-four wards of 
the city. Some startling facts were allowed 
to escape the sealed lips of officials in the 
candor of Mayor Washburne’s speech. He 
denounced partisan elections in municipali- 
ties, exposed the rottenness of the spoils 
system, made a clean breast of the waste 
of public moneys as city government is now 
abused, and charged it home upon the 
citizens themselves that their streets are so 
untidy and unclean since they throw refuse 
and litter upon the pavements‘and maltreat 
the parks like so many barbarians. Look- 
ing out upon Dearborn Park, as centrally 
located as ‘the heart of Midlothian,’’ and 
viewing the tattered, soiled newspapers 
thick ‘‘as leaves of Valambrosa’’ strewing 
the ground, the Chicagoan might take up 
the lament of Dante’s spirit in purgatory: 


From my own sowing such the straw I reap. 


Still, when it becomes known that Chicago 
contains 868 miles of improved streets and 
has 3,000 miles of alleys to clean, for which 
the appropriation available amounts to only 
$178,000, the wonder is that she shows as 
good a face to the world as at present. 
New York has but 374 miles of paved streets 
and alleys and her street-cleaning depart- 
ment expended $1,511,000 last year. Mayor 


Washburne favors the special assessment _ 


plan, with estimates that for the sum of 
$6.25 per annum every owner of a twenty- 
five foot lot can have the street fronting his 
premises sprinkled three times a day and 
cleaned each second day. 

The Ministers’ Union on Monday was but 
a meeting of ‘‘the remnant,” for it was the 
legal holiday and the brethren had not grace 
enough to sacrifice the sport at home to 
attend a serious symposium at the Pacific 
Hotei. ‘‘The few, the immortal names,” 
who did attend were richly repaid. Prof. 
Graham Taylor spoke on The Person of 
Christ in Christian Experience. Christian 
experience, he said, is only beginning to be 
made a subject of scientific investigation. 
In Germany great attention is directed 
toward experiential theology. At Hart- 
ford Seminary such a professorship exists. 
Experiential theology aims to gather and 
classify the data of the Christian life, be- 
ginning with its heredity in parentage, bap- 
tism, early training, environment, conver- 
sion, church relationship, etc. The sources 
of this comparative study are found in the 
extensive field of modern Christian biogra- 
phy. Much material is also being accu- 
mulated in data gathered at Hartford and 
Chicago. Seminaries from the students, It 
is impossible to report the impressive man- 
ner in which Dr. Taylor enlarged upon his 
theme. ‘The consciousness of Jesus in one’s 
daily life was attained, he said, by the first 
disciples in a more vivid, réalistic sense 
after the Lord’s ascension than before. 
This consciousness of Jesus’ presence should 
fill the church always, never more than 
Q. L. Dd. 


now, 





A citizens’ committee of one hun- — 


THE OLOSING OENTURY. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 

Century of plan and thought 

Unto full fruition brought, 

Thou hast wedded mind and hand; 
Thou, with noblest genius rife, 
Still hast felt the claim of life. 

Art is great, but life is grand! 

Thou hast had thy seers divine. 

Browning, Tennyson were thine, 

Bryant, Lowell, Emerson— 

Poets loved from sun to sun. 

But thy greatest and thy best 

Were those souls of high behest, 

Souls that strove with noble pain, 

Clarion voice, impassioned strain, 

Gave the blood of heart and brain, 

To undo sad slavery’s chain ; 

Souls that for humanity 

At God’s altar bent the knee, 

Till from out the love divine 

Men have seen the new hope shine; 

Souls that for sweet love stooped low, 

Took the palsied hand of woe, 

Raised the fallen brother up, 

Shared life’s bread and filled life’s cup; 

Souls whose labor was to bind 

God’s strong giants, steam and wind, 

Lightning and unfettered stream, 

To man-crushing wheel and beam. 

O, for these we honor thee, 

Grand, life-crowning Century! 

Thou hast uttered truths sublime, 
Thou hast graced the age with art; 
But thy ministries of heart 

Are the heritage of time! 


Not for wealth we honor thee, 
Not for song or chivalry. 

More than pagan age of gold, 
More than knightly days of old, 
More than all since time began, 
Honor we THE AGE OF MAN. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, editor of the Edu- 
cational Review, in the current issue, review- 
ing Felix Adler’s recent book on The Moral 
Instruction of Children, says: ‘‘It may as 
well be admitted that this question of religion 
in public education is of the first importance. 
In England the voluntary or sectarian schools 
are contesting every inch of ground with the 
board or public schools. In France sectarian 
schools are growing more rapidly than those 
supported by public taxation. In Prussia the 
question nearly provoked a political crisis a 
year ago. In at least a third of the States in 
this country the issue between sectarianism 
and public schools from which all religious 
teaching is excluded has been more or less 
formally joined. The reply that is constantly 
heard is, ‘No union of church and state,’ but 
this is empty verbiage. It settles nothing. 
In a country where every man is free to hold 
such convictions as he chooses, and is also a 
citizen, how is a separation of church and 
state, or, to put it differently, of the same 
man’s religious and non-religious opinions, 
possible? It is obviously impossible. The 
two are inextricably intertwined. This is the 
real difficulty in adjusting the public treat- 
ment of religious questions in a democracy. 
This 1s why Archbishop Ireland’s suggestions 
on the subject, whether final or not, are timely 
and should be candidly considered.” 

What May the Working Man Ask of the 
Minister? is a question which Rev. John P. 
Coyle asks and answers in the January Homi- 
letic Review. Mr. Coyle believes that “in this 
age of democracy the man who needs to con- 
descend to get on a common footing with the 
wage-earner has 2 natural blemish which un- 
fits him for the sacred office of the Christian 
ministry. ... The one thing worse than a 
clerical snob is a church full of snobs... 
Unless he would degenerate into a dema- 
gogue, the minister must be in sympathetic 


relations with the employer as well as with 
the employé. ... The minister who is well 
enough known so that his neutrality is not 
attributed to cowardice is well situated to 
play the part of conciliator. . . . On the other 
hand, he is illy fitted for the part of arbitrator. 
-.. Jesus refused to arbitrate because it 
would interfere with higher offices, which 
same higher offices pertain to the minister.’’ 

The Christian at Work rejoices to find that 
Professor Briggs’s definition of his doctrine of 
‘progressive sanctification”’ rejects the doc- 
trine of post-mortem probation and the dogma 
of purgatory, but consists in describing the 
middle state to be ‘‘ an attractive, industrious 
holy life, a progress in grace, in knowledge, 
in all perfections.’”’ Adds the editor: “ The 
sinless character of the believer immediately 
after death being conceded, what matters 1t 
whether the growth in grace and knowledge 
and development in the spiritual life begins 
before or after the judgment?” 

The Herald and Presbyter scoffs at the idea 
of a split in the Presbyterian ranks: ‘‘ There 
are not enough ministers in our church who 
believe in the errancy or ‘historic untrust- 
worthiness of Scripture’ to make a respectable 
presbytery. If there should be a new church 
its war cry will be ‘liberty.’ It will stand for 
the right of men to teach that the Scriptures 
are historically untrustworthy or any. other 
doctrine they see fit.’”” The January Review of 
Reviews remarks that “ the work of Dr. Briggs 
and Dr. Smith would seem to have had no very 
immediate bearing upon the case of the plain 
man who tries to order his life by the practi- 
cal teachings of the Scriptures. Theories of 
inspiration are extremely difficult to formu- 
late intelligibly, and every minister has his 
own. Differences lie chiefly in the meaning 
men place upon certain words. .. . The her- 
esy-seeking instinct is one that every man 
should always try his best to choke down, 
whether in theology, in medicine, in political 
economy or in any department of science or 
art.” 

The Churchman indorses Bishop Potter’s 
position on the Sunday opening of the Colum- 
bian Exposition as expressed in the October 
Forum: “ Exactly similar questions as to 
Sunday opening of museums, pleasure grounds, 
art galleries and the like have been threshed 
out in England, decided affirmatively, tried 
experimentally and accepted so finally that 
nothing but a moral revolution can reverse 
the decision. Bishops and clergy and laymen 
and Nonconformists, in overwhelming major- 
ity, support and applaud the result.” But 
the Christian Advocate, discussing the sug- 
gested repeal of the congressional prohibition 
of a Columbian Exposition open on Sunday, 
says: ‘‘ If Congress wishes a French Sabbath, 
French morality, French anti-religion, French 
susceptibility to hysterical paroxysms, it can 
contribute mightily to it by repealing this 
prohibition and placing the national sanction 
far more emphatically and distinctly upon 
Sunday opening than if it had never said any- 
thing about it at all.” 

The Michigan Catholic, commenting on Mgr. 
Satolli’s deliverance upon the ‘‘ parochial ver- 
sus the public School question,” admits that 
“his discourse ought to induce us to look 
facts in the face. It will be no consolation in 
the future to discover that thousands of Cath- 
olics have been lost to the church simply be- 
cause we followed a determination to consider 
them lost the moment they entered the public 
school. It is written that ‘out of hell there 
is no redemption.’ It is only a fanatic who 
would apply this legend to all those schools 
into which Catholic children are forced by the 
fact that there is no magnificent endowment 
to provide Christian education for them.” 
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dependent asking whether it is not better to 
select with more discrimination men who are 
to offer prayer on great occasions. ‘‘ We look 
for a preacher to preach, but so long as there 
is sterling ministerial character we look for 
no special gift in those appointed to pray on 
great oceasions. It would be right in the line 
of Congregational tradition to have asked a 
Lord Bacon to write De Imitatione Christi, or 
an Oliver Cromwell the Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest. Prayer has its own vocabulary, its own 
tone, its own peculiar atmosphere. Let us 
have done with asking a man to pray be- 
eause we greatly respect hiin, or admire his 
other gifts, or because of considerations of 
etiquette.” 

The Christian Guardian (Toronto) opposes 
the annexation sentiment now so rapidly crys- 
tallizing in Canada. It believes in ‘ stopping 
the leaks, mending what is wrong and steer- 
ing right on, rather than desert the ship.” It 
looks forward to independent nationhood as 
the natural destiny, and assures the papers in 
the United States which are advocating an- 
nexation “that the extent of the sympathy 
with the movement is very much exaggerated 
in the reports they receive.” 
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SOROOBY CLUB SKETCHES.* 
1, THE ENGLAND WHICH THE PILGRIMS 
LEFT. 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


In the series of papers of which this is the 
first it is intended to state, briefly yet clearly, 
the principal facts in the history of the Pil- 
grims. It is desirable to explain at the out- 
set how there came to be any Pilgrims. A 
short study of the religious condition of Eng- 
land during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies therefore is first in order. 

Previous to and during the reign of King 
Henry V. [1413-22] there had been a con- 
siderable growth of Protestantism, due to 
the Lollards or Wickliffites. But it had 
been so far suppressed by the Roman Cath- 
olic authorities as to be confined chiefly 
to the lower classes and to be maintained 
safely only in secret. When Henry VIII. 
[1509-47] came to the throne England was 
distinctly Roman Catholic. But, about 1529, 
exasperated by Pope Clement's refusal +o 
sanction his divorce from Queen Katharine, 
Henry assumed the headship of the English 
Church and severed its formal connection 
with the papacy. This was the origin of 
the present Anglican Church. But it did 
not render that church Protestant, although 
Protestantism took some advantage of the 
secession and began to revive. Most of the 
Protestants became known thenceforth as 
Puritans, because of their wish to purify 
and reform the state church. But they 
were suppressed sternly. Chancellor More 
and Bishop Fisher prosecuted them actively 
for not observing the church fasts, for not 
attending confession and the sacrament, for 
teaching children the Lord’s Prayer in Eng- 
lish, for reading forbidden books, especially 
Tyndal’s translation of the Bible, and for 
condemning the notorious Vices of many 
the state clergy, and not a few _per- 
sons were burned at the stake for such 
offenses. 

Under Edward VL. [1547-53], ‘‘ good King 
Edward,’’ the work of reform was well be- 
gun, but his reign was so short that lit- 
tle .was accomplished, and his successor, 
‘Bloody Mary ”’ [1553-58], was in fall sympa- 
thy with the most bigoted and cruel Roman 
Catholics. The worst practices of popery 
were revived and encouraged. All married 
clergymen were ordered to put away their 
wives. Nearly three thousand, including 
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many eminent men—for under Edward some 
Puritan ministers had been appointed to 
bishoprics and other high offices—were de- 
posed and more than eight hundred fled 
out of England for their lives. The pulpits 
of all Puritans were ordered to be closed 
and two hundred and seventy-seven, includ- 
ing some women and little children, is the 
lowest estimate of the number of those 
burned at the stake for their faith during 
the five years of her rule. 

Better things were hoped for from Queen 
Elizabeth [1558-1603], but. there was little 
improvement. In some respects her reign 
was one of the most glorious in the history 
of England, or of the world, but the treat- 
ment which her Protestant subjects re- 
ceived is a shameful stain upon its record. 
Historians still are undecided whether she 
personally were a Koman Catholic or not. 
Apparently she was influenced more by sup- 
posed political necessities than by ecclesias- 
tical or religious convictions. Nominally a 
Protestant, and certainly one so far as re- 
fusing allegiance to the Pope is concerned, 
she nevertheless allowed her Protestant sub- 
jects to be treated worse than any others. 
In letter many laws were equally severe 
against both Romanists and Puritans, but 
she claimed the right to dictate as to their 
enforcement, and was bitterly, and almost 
uniformly, harsh toward the Puritans. She 
did not hesitate to put a stop to legislation 
intended for their relief, and the infamous 
Star Chamber and Court of High Commis- 
sion were allowed to pursue steadily their 
cruel work. 

Uniformity in religious observances was 
insisted upon rigorously. The established 
clerical dress was required, although to the 
Puritans it was associated with superstition 
and idolatry. No Scripture except that 
prescribed could be read at public worship. 
A fine of twenty pounds a month was pro- 
claimed for absence from the parish church. 
Regular attendants at church who met 
ptivately at home for Scripture reading and 
religious conversation upon holidays, when 
many evil practices were common, were pun- 
ishable, and spies were appointed in every 
parish to denounce ail offenders. Puritan 
publications were forbidden and sometimes 
publicly burned, and the printers, if de- 
tected, had their presses destroyed. A 
multitude of ‘clergymen in sympathy with 
Puritanism were deposed and men igno- 
rant and often depraved were appointed to 
fill their vacant places. About 1571 the 
House of Commons declared, in a formal 
address to the queen, that ‘‘ for lack of true 
discipline in the church great numbers are 
admitted ministers that are infamous in 
their lives”’; and in a petition to parliament 
for relief in 1586 the Puritan ministers 
asserted ‘‘ the bishops have made priests of 
the basest of the people, not only for their 
occupations and trades whence they have 
taken them, as shoemakers, barbers, tailors, 
water-bearers, shepherds and horse-keepers, 
but also for their want of good learning 
and honesty.” 

Yet, in spite of this unhallowed license in 
instituting new clergymen, scores of par- 
ishes remained vacant. Sometimes there 
actually was no minister to bury the dead. 
Among the clergy in office there was sucha 
dearth of fitness that for some time there 
was no one in so large a town as Northamp- 
ton who could preach a sermon, nor was 
there one in the whole county of Cornwall, 
and a similar, although not so extreme, lack 
existed in London itself. Naturally large 
numbers of the population became practi- 
eally heathen, yet the authorities took little 
or no notice of the prevalent immoralities 


and applied almost their whole strength to 
crushing out Puritanism. Of course the 
Puritans appealed repeatedly to the ecclesi- 
astical powers, to parliament and to the 
queen, but rarely with any success. Those 
who would have been glad to relieve them 
were too few and had too little power. As 
for the reign of King James I. [1603-1625], 
it only need be said that he continued, in 
general, the policy of oppression and de- 
clared that the Puritans were “insufferable 
in any well-governed commonwealth’”’ and 
that he would harry them out of the land 
or do worse. 

This historical outline, every statement in 
which is amply supported, indicates the in- 
tolerable condition of the English Puritans 
during the two centuries before the Pilgrims 
abandoned their native land. All Christians 
who conscientiously disagreed with the doc- 
trines or practices of the state church were 
compelled to acquiesce in a prevalent con- 
dition of moral corruption and also submit 
to religious intolerance and civil persecu- 
tion of the most cruel sort, or else fly the 
country. It requires no vivid imagination 
to conceive of their sufferings in detail and 
the most active imagination hardly can over- 
draw the picture. That none of the Puri- 
tans were indiscreet, needlessly regardless 
of law, or otherwise open to justly adverse 
criticism, is not asserted. In later years, 
when Puritanism had won control of Eng- 
land for a time, it exhibited too much of the 
same intolerance from which it formerly 
had suffered. But this was not until long 
after the Pilgrims had emigrated. Up to 
the time of their departure the Puritans 
were, to speak with restraint, as intelligent, 
orderly, devout, useful and patriotic citi- 
zens, with very few exceptions, as could be 
found in the whole land. It was the divine 
purpose that when the time for the trans- 
planting of Protestantism to the new world 
should come, representatives of the best 
ability and purest Christianity in England 
should be prepared to undertake the task. 
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THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY. 


BY REV. JOHN CONWAY, A. M., EDITOR NORTH- 
WESTERN CHRODICLE. 

The law of nature bids us worship God. 
The divine, positive law told God’s chosen 
people to make holy the Sabbath Day. The 
early founders of Christianity changed the 
Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. How is 
the principle of the old Sabbath and of 
the new Sunday, for it is the same, to be 
earried out? In other words, how is the 
Sunday to be kept holy? Its holiness is 
not promoted by opening the World’s Fair 
on Sunday, nor by allowing saloon keepers 
to sell on that day, nor by running unneces- 
sary trains and such like. Catholic theol- 
ogy teaches that we must abstain from 
servile works on Sunday and that we must 
go to mass. This much fulfills the letter 
of the law, but no more. All spiritual 
writers agree that whoso merely attends to 
the two things mentioned and spends the 
rest of the day in frivolous recreation cer- 
tainly violates the spirit of Sunday and can 
hardly fail to be guiltless of sin. Non- 
Catholic theologians are at least as strict, 
if strict one chooses to call it. This does 
not mean that Sunday should be a day of. 
gloom, for Christianity is a religion of 
sunshine. 

Whenever the question of saving our 
American Sunday comes up we are almost 
invariably met with some irrelevant ref- 
erence to the Puritans or to the Round- 
heads. The Puritan Sunday need not 
frighten any one, It is quite intelligible 
when we have the key to the history of 
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that period. The Merry Monarch and his 
satellites did their share to make the Puri- 
tan Sunday possible. Their excesses nat- 
urally drove a severe and simple-minded 
people to another extreme. As we do not 
now blame the people of a ruder age for 
having burned heretics, so we do not hold 
the Puritans much at fault for the severity 
of their blue laws. Of the two extremes 
that of the Puritan of New England is 
preferable. The American people are quite 
willing that Sunday should be a day of joy 
and sunshine, but the joy must be such as 
is derived from nobler things and the sun- 
shine that ungarish light which lends its 
mellow glow to the Gothic windows of 
yrand cathedrals. 

The claims of religion demand that man 
be not debarred from his right to worship 
God on the Lord’s Day. To these claims 
the ordinary demands of business must give 
way. And it is one of the outrages of mod- 
ern Civilization that whilst respectable call- 
ings are suspended on Sunday saloons are 
sometimes permitted to ply their dangerous 
trade. Wearied nature unites with religion 
in its strong protest against any encroach- 
ment upon our Sunday. The energies of 
the toiling millions must be economized. 
There are evidences enough that the best 
thought of this country is against any in- 
tringement upon the Lord’s Day. We can 
he active yet prayerful, progressive yet rev- 
erential. This nation is one of toilers. 
Those who do not work either by hand or 
brain are not worth taking into our calcula- 
tion. It may be said to be anation of work- 
ing men. Itis these who suffer most from 
a slighted Sunday and who gain most from 
a sanctified one and of all sections of our 
citizens Catholics suffer most from a vio- 
lated Sunday. The reason is because they 
belong in great part to that class whom 
necessity compels to work whenever their 
employers bid them. If on Sundays facto- 
ries were not worked and freight trains not 
run and saloons not opened there were far 
from being churches enough to accommo- 
dete our Catholic young men. I refer thus 
directly to the loss which a loose Sabbath 
entails upon the Catholic Church because | 
write from the standpoint of a member of 
that body. 

In spite of the injury, religious, moral, 
domestic and physical done by an unob- 
served Sunday to the poorer portion of the 
American people, still those who plead for 
the widest and loosest Sabbath try to justify 
their position by the plea of benefiting the 
wage-earner, Thisis sheer nonsense. When 
Sunday ceases to be sacred the laborer will 
have to work on that day. The Sunday the- 
ater which the secularist demands for him 
has long since become an abomination. It 
may not be a violation of the substantial 
observance of Sunday, but it encroaches 
upon the provinee of the pulpit and it with- 
ers the bloom of religion upon the fair cheek 
of our American Sunday. The Sunday the- 
ater may put money in the purses of man- 
agers. It brings no joy to the heart of the 
poor, worn-out actors, and the bedraggled 
wage-earners by their presence thereat are 
keeping life in a principle which may ulti- 
mately end in their ruin. .Those who work 
hard are entitled to enough time and money 
to enable them to go to the theater on a 
week night should they choose to do so. 


The ethical life of man needs cultivation 
and development just as does his intellec- 
tuallife. If any excuse be given to the grasp- 
ing gold-hunter he will have no scruple in 
robbing the poor man of at least a portion 
of his Sunday. In that case the ethical life 
of the poor man will be lost, for the free 


Sunday is the only day he has to nurture it. 
A similar fate awaits the family life of the 
poor man in case ot any surrender of the 
Sunday. 

In this discussion it is not a question be- 
tween the Puritan Sunday and the more 
generously Christian day. Rather is the 
real fight between the Sunday of the Uhris- 
tians and the Sunday of the pagans, There 
is no danger of going back to Puritanism. 
Generals do not willingly give up a vantage 
ground to the enemy in time of war. There 
should be no concessions made, not even of 
the remotest ramparts, to the enemies of the 
Sabbath. There should be no thought of 
surrender of the Sunday, or any portion of 
it, to the clamor of the secularists. All 
Christian denominations might easily unite 
on this. And they would do well not to vie 
with each other in yielding any protection 
of our Sunday for the sake of passing popu- 
larity or cunning clap-trap. 

The United States is as proud of its Sun- 
day as it is of its public school system and 
the people should not permit anything 
which would tend to obscure the American 
ideal of the day of rest.. Those men who 
tend upward try rather to strengthen the 
Sunday than otherwise. Many well-meaning 
people have been misled regarding the 
American Sunday because they have mis- 
apprehended the real point at issue. It is 
necessary to distinguish between public 
ethics and private theology, or that which is 
intended for private and individual applica- 
tion. In the latter case principles are laid 
down which are wholly meant for repentant 
sinners taken individually; in the former 
there is the question of directing the whole 
community. The principles of the one are 
clearly not intended to take the place of 
those of the other. There is just as much 
difference between them as there is be- 
tween the mystic theology of John Tau- 
ler and the moral theology of Austin 
Lehmkuhl. It is the difference between 
public or civic virtue on the one hand and 
private uprightness. on the other. The 
strict observance of the Sunday is not a 
question of mere moral theology. It is not 
whether such and such an act is a violation 
of that rest essential to the religious ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. Rather does the 
discussion turn on the permission or the 
prohibition of certain things, which may or 
may not be lawful but whose tendency is to 
weaken the Sunday. No one, for instance, 
contends that the opening of the World’s 
Fair on Sunday afternoons is a violation of 
the Lord’s Day but many thougbtful people 
think that it is an encroachment upon our 
ideal American Sunday for which the coun- 
try would have to pay dearly. In a bright 
article published in the December number 
of the Arena Bishop Spalding does not dare 
to touch the principle at stake. There is 
no more danger of the advocates of a 
closed Sunday returning to a rabbinical 
Sabbath than there is that the Bishop of 
Peoria should accept a pagan Sunday. And 
if it were to be a choice between two evils 
thinking people would accept that which 
the tendency of humanity and the passing 
of time would of themselves correct. 

The United States has not the word God 
in the Constitution but it has stamped 
Christianity upon its official life in a way 
that no European power can boast of. 
God’s blessing is invoked on all our official 
proceedings. The chief magistrate of the 
nation and the governors of our States issue 
annual proclamations for Thanksgiving. 
Congress, State Legislatures and courts of 
justice are closed on Sunday. The spirit of 
the nation is clearly in favor of a generous 


observance of Sunday, and no motives, least 
of all financial and selfish ones, should be 
permitted to turn this tendency in a down- 
ward direction. 

At the Council of Baltimore, held in 1884, 
the Catholic bishops of this country pointed 
out the genesis of the European Sunday in 
the following remarkable words: 


In traveling through some European coun- 
tries a Christian heart is pained by the almost 
unabated rush of toil and traffic on Sunday. 
First, grasping avarice thought it could not 
afford to spare the day to God; then unwise 
governments, yielding to the pressure of mam- 
mon, relaxed the laws which for many centu- 
ries had guarded the day’s sacredness, forget- 
ting that there are certain fundamental princi- 
sles which ought not to be sacrificed to popu- 
ar caprice or greed. And when, as usually 
happens, neglect of religion has passed, by 
lapse of time, into hostility to religion, this 
growing neglect of the Lord’s Day was usually 
made use of as @means to bring religion itself 


‘into contempt. 


The church mourned, protested, struggled, 
but was almost powerless to resist the com- 
bined forces of popular avarice and Cmsar’s 
inHuence arrayed on the side of irreligion. 
The result is the lamentable desecration which 
all Christians must deplore. 

If the United States wants a Sunday of 
that kind it will begin by letting down the 
remote barriers, by the Sunday opening of 
the World’s Fair, for instance. I mention 
the World’s Fair because it is the most 
public and the most prominent illustration. 
Any similar encroachment would be equally 
mischievous in principle, though not so far- 
reaching in the evil of its example. The 
honor of the nation is at stake. Whatever 
position the Columbian Exposition takes in 
reference to Sunday will be looked upon as 
reflecting the sentiment of the country. It 
is not a question merely for Chicago and its 
money changers—it is a question for the 
United States and for Christianity. We 
have no evidence that the poor man, or any 
other man, suffered because Philadelphia 
closed its exposition on Sunday; we have 
evidence that the United States advanced 
astonishingly in the estimation of the civil- 
ized world when an order was sent from the 
White House to close our national exhibit 
at Paris on Sundays. What if they did 
open their expositions at Vienna, Paris and 
Brussels? Their Sunday is not our Sunday. 
We do not follow them in other things; 
why imitate them in that which we know toe 
be inferior to ours? Local interests must 
give way to national ones and material 
things must not be permitted to obscure 
the principles of the higher life. 

—_— 


OCONGREG ATIONALISM IN THE SOUTH. 


BY REV. W. A. SPENCER, D.D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The census makes some startling revela- 
tions as to church work in the South and 
its lack. In fourteen Southern States, ex- 
cluding Missouri, the Congregational church 
has 278 organizations and 174 church build- 
ings, costing $621,105, or an average of 
$3,570. These furnished shelter to 13,468 
communicants, or seventy-seven to each 
church building. 

On the other hand, the five great States, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Illi- 
nois and Ohio, contained 274,841, or fifty- 
three per cent. of the 512,771 Congregational 
communicants in the United States. Of the 
entire Congregational church property of 
$43,355,437 these favored States contained 
$26,582,690, or sixty-one per cent. Of the 
4,868 Congregational organizations in the 
country these States contained 1,715, or 
thirty-five per cent., while of the 4,736 
church buildings in the land these States 
had 1,926, or forty per cent. of the whole 
number. ~ 

In the entire country there were 132 more 
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organizations than there were church build- 
ings, the favored States, however, having 
211 more buildings than organizations. 
These surplus buildings were largely-in the 
older States, New England alone having 277 
more buildings than organized congrega- 
tions. 

The Congregational is the only church in 
the land having more church buildings than 
organizations, it having such a surplus in 
the six New England States and in New 
York, Illinois, Ohio and Wisconsin—ten 
rich States where Congregationalists have 
great wealth and New England enterprise 
has reaped a magnificent harvest. The de- 
nomination is, perhaps, the richest in pro- 
portion to its numbers in America, the aver- 
age value of its church buildings being 
$10,000 and the average in the five favored 
States being $13,570. 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has an 
average value to her church buildings of 
about $5,000, or one-half the average of Con- 
gregational buildings in the entire country 
and only about one-third the average of the 
Congregational buildings in the same States. 

Contrast this splendid average with the 
average of the strongest churches in the 
South. If we count all the black and white 
members we shall best find the largest 
numerically, but if we count only the whites 
the largest church in the South is the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South. It also has 
its five great States in which more than half 
its wealth and numbers are massed: Texas, 
Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina and 
Virginia. In these five States it has more 
than 7,000 buildings, their average value 
being, however, only $1,600. What a con- 
trast between the wealth of New England 
with its surplus and the struggling churches 
of the South whose richest belt is so poor! 

The Congregational average in these same 
Southern States is more than twice as large 
as of the five best States of the strongest 
Southern church. That church has 2,400 
congregations without a church building, 
while the Congregationalists have in ten 
States more buildings than would house all 
their organizations in these States, and in 
the entire country only 132 organizations 
more than church buildings. 

Ought not the rich belt of Congregation- 
alism to help the South at least to the 
extent of caring for her own unhoused chil- 
dren in the South? There are seventy con- 
gregations in these Southern States belong- 
ing to the Congregationalists who have no 
church building, and a very large number 
of others that owe their existence to the 
work of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion and who have a right to expect aid 
from the church that has called them toa 
new life intellectually and spiritually. 

Around every Congregational school in 
the North cluster little churches that have 
grown out of the revivals in the schools. 
The same is true in a small degree in the 
South, but the neglect of church building 
has left the religious results of the schools 
to be scattered or lost. Thus we find in 
fourteen Southern States about one-quarter 
as many Congregational church buildings 
as are in Massachusetts, and almost as many 
surplus church buildings in Massachusetts 
as the entire number of church buildings in 
these fourteen Southern States. The sur- 
plus buildings in Connecticut would shelter 
the unhoused congregations of these four- 
teen Southern States with seven to spare. 

Some one must shelter the unsheltered 
South. The Southern churches are grow- 
ing so fast that they are unable to house 
their own converts, and can do little or noth- 
ing toward caring for the new towns and vil- 


In these five States” 


lages that spring up as the result of the in- 
vestment of Northern capital in all parts of 
the Central South. There ought to be a 
league on the part of all churches at the 
North to help plant 2,000 church buildings 
every year until the South should recover 
from the disasters of the war. New Eng- 
land has spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in developing the Central South in the 
last ten years. Along the Cincinnati South- 
ern and the other lines of the East Tennes- 
see system tens of millions have been in- 
vested by Massachusetts alone for worldly 
reasons. One prominent New Yorker has 
helped plant colleges and other benevolent 
institutions along these lines. Why not 
turn a part of the stream of Congregational 
wealth and liberality this way and gladden 
the mountains and valleys of the South with 
the church spire and the church bell that 
have given New England its power and pros- 
perity? 

This may be done in many ways. I have 
urged through the religious press that North- 
ern Presbyterians should help the Southern 
Presbyterian Boards in their struggle to take 
care of their work. I have urged the same 
course for the Baptists and Methodists. 
I have thus far sought in vain for a hearing 
from the Congregationalists, but 1 want to 
make a single suggestion. If any Congre- 
gationalist asks what shall he do, I answer, 
Help your own work already begun. The 
American Missionary Association has added 
a department for building chapels in the 
South and can doubtless give all needed 
information. Would it not bea splendid in- 
vestment for ten generous givers to send it 
their checks for $10,000 each and start this 
work ona grand career? I know from ex- 
tensive travel over the South it will be pos- 
sible for the Association to use it all in car- 
ing for those whom Congregationalism has 
already aroused to a better life. 

There are marvelous possibilities for this 
church building work in these new fields. 
Almost every Southern State is feeling the 
thrill of a new life and the New South is to 
be made Christian or otherwise by the next 
ten years of church building. Instead of 
13,000 communicants in the South the Con- 
gregational churches ought to have 130,000 
before the cemtury closes. Every new rail- 
way line, every new manufacturing enter- 
prise ought to be cared for by this richest 
American denomination, and either through 
its own societies or through the churches 
on the ground it ought to make itself felt 
by its consecrated wealth and culture. 

Pardon a Methodist exhortation to Con- 
gregationalists. Stand by yourchildren and 
give them a shelter in church buildings 
erected through your liberality. The safety 
of the future demands the building of these 
churches everywhere until the visible house 
of prayer shall invite the masses to the wor- 
ship of God. The school without the church 
will not do. We must plant the two to- 
gether in Mississippi as well as Massachu- 
setts. 

Be et a ee 

It is a poor economy of spiritual motive 
which tries to make heaven real by taking 
out of it all thought of inexpressible and 
new delight, and bringing it down to the 
tame repetition of the scenes and ways of 
earth. But no man listens to the talk or 
reads the books which are often popular 
about heaven without feeling the glory and 
delight of which they speak are far too 
completely separated in kind from any 
which this world’s experience has taught 
us how to value. It ought not to be so. 
The highest, truest thought of heaven which 
man can have is of the full completion of 


those processes whose beginning he has wit} 
nessed here, then completion into degrees 
of perfectness as yet inconceivable, but still 
one in kind with what he is aware of now, 
—Phillips Brooks. 


MRS. ALBERT BOWKER. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


That splendid organization of young peo- 
ple which has a membership of nearly a 
million and a half and reaches to the ends 
of the earth was formed in a pastor’s study 
in Maine, but the germ of the thought was 
first lodged in the heart of a single man. 
As with the Christian Endeavor so with the 
King’s Daughters movement. One woman, 
yearning for a deeper personal consecration 
to the Master’s service, communicates her 
desire to a small circle of intimate friends, 
and lo, a countless multitude, from the 
queen in her palace to the lowliest daugliter 
of toil, don the little silver cross and enroll 
themselves into organized work ‘‘In His 
name.’ The same truth holds in respect 
to the origin of Sunday schools, to the for- 
mation of Christian Associations, to the 
birth of foreign missions and the temper- 
ance crusade. In tracing the history of 
these and similar movements it will always 
be found that some one person, who had a 
prophetic insight into the signs of the times 
and, perhaps, brooded long in secret over 
them, finally yielded to the divine impulse 
to act. Like Paul he, or she, was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision. 

So remarkably is this truth illustrated in 
the organization known as the Woman's 
Board of Missions that we cannot forbear, 
just before its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
which will be observed next week in Bos- 
ton, to review the circumstances which led 
to its formation. From them it will be 
seen that the subject of this sketch was as 
truly elected and prepared for this special 
work as was Abraham Lincoln for guiding 
our nation safely through a perilous crisis. 

Sarah Lamson’s father was an influential 
and, according to the standard of those 
days, a wealthy man. The house which he 
built in East Boston was one of the first 
three erected on the island. It still stands 
upon an eminence on Webster Street over- 
looking the harbor, the lofty pillars of the 
porch and the generous proportions of the 
front hall untouched by the finger of modern 
improvement. In this noble old mansion, 
where the drama of her girlhood, wifehood 
and motherhood was enacted, Mrs. Bowker 
lives in her declining years, tenderly cared 
for by her youngest daughter and still hold- 
ing the office of honorary president of the 
board. 

At the age of fourteen she was sent to the 
Ipswich Female Seminary and for several 
years came under the influence of those two 
notable teachers, Miss Zilpah P. Grant and 
Mary Lyon. Never was a school more fit- 
tingly chosen for a child. The marked indi- 
viduality of Miss Grant, a wise, far-seeing 
woman with the religious fervor of a Savon- 
arola glowing beneath the repressed New 
England manner, and the sweet and strong 
spirit of Mary Lyon made a deep impression 
upon the young girl. The teachers quickly 
recognized in the new pupil a person of 
good intellectual capacity, resolute will, 
strong imagination and a peculiar power 
for dominating other minds. The bringing 
of all these forces of heart and mind under 
the control of Christian motives was no easy 
task, even for teachers like them, who ag- 
onized in prayer over the souls committed 
to their care with the fervency born of the 
theology of the times. 
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It is not strange, therefore, that the con- 
version of Sarah Lamson was a marked ex- 
perience in her life. The surrender of her- 
self to God in the flower of her youthful 
days was complete. The decision once made, 
there was never a shadow of turning in her 
purpose. Thenceforward she was pledged 
to the service of Christ with the consuming 
zeal of an early Crusader. While she was 
under conviction an incident occurred which 
intensified her sense of a divine providence 
in human affairs. By a strange blunder her 
father received word that his daughter was 
dead and he went to Ipswich taking with 
him the casket for her burial. The dra- 
matic scene when he was met by her in full 
health and strength can be imagined. But 
the thought that it might have been herself 
appealed powerfully to her imagination and 
led her to feel that she was a spared monu- 
ment of mercy for some great work. A re- 
markable deliverance from accidental death 
later in life deepened this feeling. 


Returning at length to her East Boston 
home her faith was soon put to severe tests. 
Her father was not in sympathy with her 
evangelical views and for a time forbade her 
attendance at the weekly prayer meetings. 
But she found a way to be loyal both to her 
father and her Saviour by remaining at 
home and spending the prayer meeting hour 
in private devotion. A spirit like this could 
not be repressed and ere long she was 
allowed full liberty to use her gifts for min- 
istry in any direction she chose. How full 
of activity were those years! In church and 
Sunday school, in homes of the poor and at 
bedsides of the dying this young girl was 
ever busy with a zeal that never flagged. 
Scores were brought to Christ through her 
efforts. She had an inborn skill for nursing 
and shrank from no scene of suffering how- 
ever horrible. At one time a frightful rail- 
road accident at the dangerous grade cross- 
ing in East Boston brought the killed and 
wounded almost to her own door. Those 
who then heard her comfort the dying 
and pray with the living and saw her mar- 
velous power to soothe the sorrow stricken 
households were dumb with wonder. Even 
before her marriage she conducted the 
mothers’ meetings in. Maverick Church, 
of which she was one of the ten original 
members. Here, too, she taught for years a 
large Bible class of nearly a hundred mem- 
bers and thereby trained a class of women 
for Christian service whose executive ability 
and consecration have rarely been equaled. 
Marriage did not interrupt her tireless activ- 
ities. On the contrary she made her home 
tributary: to all her work for the Master, 
and the holy experiences of motherhood 
gave a new grace to her spiritual faculties. 


In course of time the horrors of the Civil 
War burst upon the nation and this mo- 
mentous event brought into further promi- 
nence the native force of Mrs. Bowker’s 
character. Her soul was on fire with patri- 
otism and no general on the field of battle 
marshaled his forces with greater energy 
than she displayed in organizing measures 
of relief for the soldiers. Just before this, 
strangely enough, there had been a revival 
of interest in the work of maternal associa- 
tions, which, like the Christian Endeavor 
movement, was born in the home of a Port- 
land minister, Dr. Edward Payson. His 
wife organized the first society in 1815, but 
it did not long survive the generation which 
gave it birth. But in 1860, as the hour ap- 
proached when the iron of bereavement was 
to enter many a mother’s soul, a greac tidal 
wave of a common impulse to prayer swept 
into the hearts of American women. The 
Union Maternal Association, embracing all 





denominations, was formed and the first an- 
nual meeting in Boston was attended by 
more than a thousand mothers. From the 
outset Mrs. Bowker espoused this cause 
with a fervent faith. Though sternly re- 
buffed by Dr. John E. Todd and other ex- 
cellent but mistaken ministers, no opposi- 
tion could daunt her. For twenty years she 
held the office of president and in this train- 
ing school more than any other her mind 
was broadened to grasp the needs of women 
living in lands outside the pale of gospel 
privileges. The obstacles she surmounted 
fitted her for overcoming the prejudice and 
distrust which blocked her way later in or- 
ganizing the Woman’s Board. Looking 
backward one is astounded at the sublime 
courage that enabled-her to project the en- 
terprise at what seemed a most unpropi- 
tious time. Only one secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board, Dr. N. G. Clark, heartily favored 
the scheme. Others frankly disapproved or 
coldly questioned its wisdom. The colleges 
for women were just coming into recogni- 
tion. The Christian Temperance Union was 
hardly inembryo. Women’s clubs had no 
existence. Except as the war had devel- 
oped them, women as a whole were un- 
trained in the duties of public life. Here 
and there a solitary individual, like Clara 
Barton, was showing the ability to organize 
and control large enterprises, but the era of 
federation in women’s work for women had 
not yet dawned. Meantime, the Lord had 
been stirring up the hearts of Christian 
women to an interest in the condition of 
their sisters in other lands through the 
agency of the Missionary Union in New 
York City and by other societies purely 
local in their scope. In scattered hamlets 
all through New England and at the West 
many, like Mary of old, were pondering 
these things in their hearts. 


One day about this time a quiet woman 
came from New York to Boston seeking if 
haply she might find some one capable of 
unifying all these scattered forces into one 
grand missionary body. At the suggestion 
of one of the secretaries of the American 
Board she was directed to the house of the 
subject of this sketch. The meeting of 
Peter and Cornelius was no more divinely 
directed than this interview between Mrs. 
Homer Bartlett, the first treasurer of the 
Woman’s Board, and Mrs. Albert Bowker. 
As the result of their conference a company 
of devoted women gathered the first Tues- 
day in January, 1868, in the Old South 
chapel, then in Freeman Place on Bea- 
con Hill, and formed the New England 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, which 
later became incorporated under the name 
of the Woman’s Board of Missions. Of its 
phenomenal growth since then, including 
the sister boards of the Interior and the 
Pacific Coast, together with many an aux- 
iliary in dark places on the eastern conti- 
nent, it is not our province to speak at 
present. All these facts will be presented 
at the annual meeting’ next week. 


The object of this paper is simply to show 
how this one woman, wholly devoted to a 
single noble aim, and pushing it at a period 
when there were few trained helpers and 
stupendous obstacles to be overcome, man- 
ifested a faith which has removed moun- 
tains, Like the first disciples she has la- 
bored and others have entered into her 
labors. From the hour when she bowed 
herself in the consecrating prayer at that 
initial meeting to the day, three years ago, 
when she delegated to another the presidency 
of the Board, she has never wavered in love 
and loyalty to the cause which it represents. 
Time, money, strength, influence have all 





been freely contributed to its advancen:ent. 
One of the most inspiring recollections of 
the writer is of a memorable three «ays’ 
conference in October, 1875, at the old man- 
sion on Webster Street. Thirty-two gucsts, 
chiefly the officers of branch societies, were 
entertained beneath the hospitable roof. 
The entire time was spent in listening to 
papers and discussing the best means for 
extending the work. Who that was present 
will ever forget those hallowed hours of 
prayer, which 

Morning and evening hemmed the sweet day in? 
On the last evening when the house was 
thrown open to over five hundred guests, it 
seemed as if the holy influence of those.who 
had been tarrying in the mount those three 
days permeated the entire assembly. 

Thus it will be seen that the Woman’s 
Board of Missions is worthy of peculiar 
honor, not only for its primal work of 
evangelizing those who are without the 
blessings of the gospel but for being‘a 
pioneer in organized work for women here 
in our own land. We refrain from any 
commonplace words of praise for Mrs. 
Bowker’s share in its development. We 
recognize her, as she ever humbly held her- 
self, merely as an instrument in the hands 
of the Almighty for extending His kingdom. 
There are silent witnesses to her honor in 
India and Turkey and China and Japan 
more eloquent than any words. As Mt. 
Holyoke College will forever enshrine the 
memory of Mary Lyon, so the college for 
girls at Constantinople and the Bowker 
Home at Bombay will be two among many 
enduring monuments of Mrs. Bowker’s 
fame. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A OHRISTIAN, 


BY WILLIAM W. MC LANE, PH. D., NEW HAVEN. 


Evolution as a mode of creating species 
and a method of perfecting individuals in 
the animal kingdom has gained wide accept- 
ance among men. It is claimed that the 
process of evolution pervades the whole uni- 
verse and that the doctrine of evolution 
concerns every department of science. It 
is said that evolution is one-half of all sci- 
ence, that it affects the foundations of phi- 
losophy and that it determines the whole 
attitude of the mind toward nature and 
God. If this be true it is of the first im- 
portance that we ascertain what the funda- 
mental facts of evolution are and that we 
make a proper application of its laws to the 
various forms of life. Especially is this 
true in accounting for that highest type of 
life, the Christian man. Professor Le Conte 
says: ‘* Evolution is continuous, progressive 
change according to certain laws and by 
means of resident forces.” This definition 
has been taken and applied by a recent 
writer to the development of Christianity. 
While the writer referred to apprehends the 
vital truth of Christianity for himself, this 
definition which he applies to it is so imper- 
fect that some who accept it may fail to per- 
ceive the essential factors of Christianity or 
to apprehend its fundamental facts. 

From the scientific standpoint there are 
two criticisms to be made upon this defini- 
tion and its use in the realm of Christianity. 
The definition itself is but half the truth, 
at least in the sphere of life. The changes 
which in the process of growth take place 
in living things are not the results of the 
actions of resident forces alone. They are 
the results of the actions of resident forces 
in response to forces acting upon them from 
without. A seed of corn, for example, does 
not develop into root and stalk and blade 
and ear by the action of resident forces, but 
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by the forces within the seed awaking and 
responding to the action of sunlight and 
rain. It requires the sunshine of heaven as 
well as the seed planted in the soil of earth 
to produce a flower. Will it require a less 
number of factors to produce a Christian? 

Professor Le Conte says the development 
of an egg into achick illustrates the process 
of evolution. He says, ‘‘It is the type of 
all evolution.’’ But the egg would never 
develop into a chicken were it not for the 
quickening warmth of the body of the brood- 
ing bird. The egg which does not respond 
to that warmth from without perishes; the 
egg whose resident forces are quickened into 
action by the non-resident forces from with- 
out develops into a bird, Will it require a 
less number of forces to produce a Chris- 
tian? Neither the resident forces nor food 
would preserve life if the animal were re- 
moved from sunshine and air. An anima! 
would die svoner without air than without 
food. That force from without is absolutely 
necessary to preserve the vital force within. 
It is manifest, then, that it is net resident 
forces alone, but equally non-resident forces, 
whose action is necessary to the existence 
and the preservation of life. 

That which is true in the kingdoms of vege- 
table and animal life is likewise true in the 
kingdoms of mental and spiritual life. No 
human mind is so full of genius and of 
power that it will develop into something 
great and grand without the play of nature 
upon it and without the inspiration of other 
minds. The best service which the best 
teacher renders unto his pupils is that of 
inspiration. The human mind grows, not 
simply by the action of its resident forces 
but by the action of its resident forces in 
response to the stimulus which comes to it 
both from nature and from other minds, 

Christianity which, in the case of an in- 
dividual man, is a consciousness of relation 
to God, a disposition of mind, a state of 
affection. a direction of will, is not sim- 
ply the result of the action of resident 
forces but the result of the action of the 
resident forces of conscience and thought 
and affection and will in response to the 
action upon him of certain non-resident 
forces proceeding from God, who reveals 
Himself to man. Christianity would be a 
wholly abnormal thing if it were not this. 
To define Christianity as the result of res- 
ident forces, and to say nothing of the 
non-resident forces, is fundamentally false. 
Christianity, scientifically as well as Scrip- 
turally, is a quickening into life by God, a 
birth from above, a spiritual state of com- 
munion, a godlike character. 

This does not wean that a Christian man 
has received any new faculty from God, but 
that conscience, thought, affection and will 
are all awakened and made active in rela- 
tion to God and truth and duty and destiny. 
In this correspondence with God, as the 
condition of the existence and preservation 
and perfection of Christian character, Chris- 
tianity is in perfect accord with all other 
forces of life. A Christian man differs from 
other living creatures in the world in that 
he does not correspond simply with nature 
or with beings like himself, but with the 
living God. To know God by this corre- 
spondence is eternal life. 

A second mistake, from the standpoint of 
science, which is made in defining Chris- 
tianity as the result of resident forces, pro- 
ducing changes according to certain laws, 
consists, as a friend of mine has said to me, 
in carrying what is true in the kingdom of 
necessity over into the kingdom of freedom, 
where choice prevails. 

In the vegetable and purely animal king- 


dom if certain resident forces in seed or 
germ are brought into juxtaposition with 
certain non-resident forces certain results 
follow, and there is nochoice. But this is 
by no means true in the higher realms of 
mind and of spirit. Consciousness is suffi- 
cient to convince every man that his own 
choice has been an important factor in 
determining his character and his destiny. 

These two facts, that that character which 
constitutes a man a Christian is the result 
of communion with God as revealed through 
Christ and of personal choice of His wor- 
ship and service, must be maintained. They 
are scientifically, as well as Scripturally, 
true. They coincide with individual Chris- 
tian experience. 


THE PITY OF IT. 


BY HUGUY DE RETSOF. 





It was of a Monday morning and I stood 
on my porch looking out into the beautiful 
June air. I had had a hard week’s work 
and a harder Sunday and I was refreshing 
myself with the calm of God which spread 
over the waving landscape, over hill and 
meadow, over distant river bottoms and 
over the bit of blue sea visible in the dis- 
tance. And just as the quiet and rest of 
the early morning had made me trustful and 
thankful there was the sound of a well- 
known voice and James McClellan, a boy- 
hood’s friend, came up the steps at my side 
and sank wearily into a chair. James was 
a feeble man, who worked in the little hill- 
side parish ten miles inland as hard as ever 
he could and often came down of a Monday 
for a little cheer from a friend, but today 
there was a special expression of weariness 
about him. I lethim sit and said but little 
when I had poured him acup of my coffee 
and put the German brodchen within his 
reach, for I knew that by and by he would 
speak of himself. It is never my way to 
intrude my sympathy. Silence is often 
golden. 

“Pye had a visit from Harry,’’ he spoke 
at last. 

‘* Well, and a good one, I hope.”’ 

“TIT do not know,” he replied. ‘‘ There 
were many pleasant things about it and he 
was very good, at least from his standpoint, 
but he left me weary and heartsore.”’ 

This Harry was another old friend, with 
us both in the theological seminary and now 
pastor ip a neighboring city. Perhaps he 
had been just a trifle elated by his success. 

James soon went on: ‘* You see, we talked 
everything over, my parish and his, work, 
books, friends, salaries, influence, every- 
thing, and—no doubt insensibly to him—a 
kind of patronizing air, half pitying, half 
slighting, stole over his forms of speech 
and even his tone and his bearing that 
seemed to say every minute: ‘ Well, you’re 
not much, after all, poor fellow; you’ ve done 
little, and nobody knows you or cares for 
you. ‘Tis a pity, for you promised better; 
but, candidly speaking, you’ ve failed.’ ’’ 

No wonder an iron had sunk down into his 
soul! I rose quickly and went over, and 
putting my hand on his shoulder I said as 
heartily as I could—for a little feeling of 
compassionate anger seemed to be tugging 
at my vocal chords—*‘ But you’ re not though, 
James, Harry or no Harry!” 

And then as he smiled I said: “ Let’s go 
down on the rocks and have a look at the 
sea. It always does us good and it’ll have 
something for us today.” 

We whiled away the walk ‘with various 
conversation, but my innermost thoughts 
were on these two men, Harry and James, 
all the time. Harry, with vigorous health, 
fair talents and somewhat coarse texture of 


mind and heart, had worked hard and done 
well, no doubt—had earned all he had now 
attained and was a man of power. Yet 
I could not but feel there was something 
lacking, just that something, that apprecia- 
tion and tenderness and unselfishness, which 
should have consoled and comforted his 
friend whom he had wounded. 

James's history was just this. His edu- 
cation had been a series of triumphs and 
intellectually he had been the most brilliant 
of his circle. Equally tender and generous 
was he also of feeling. But the fire had 
burned too brightly in those days and had 
almost consumed the frail frame, and he had 
been compelled to take a small field in that 
inland country parish, where he still was 
and where small means and isolation had 
still more cramped him. His wings were 
clipped, but he was an eagle. And now, 
when he had thankfully accepted the lot 
Providence had assigned him and had filled it 
marvelously fall of gracious ministrations, 
he had been thus compared and set down 
and wounded! O, the pity of it! 

But I knew the way to comfort him. We 
sat a while on the-rocks overhanging the 
sea. The waves came rolling in and dash- 
ing against the detached granite columns 
that stood guard before the rocky fortifica- 
tions of the village and now and then 
splashed us by some more exuberant display 
of their spirits than common. Then there 
was the distant sea horizon. That blue, 
vanishing line makes me always think of 
heaven and the vessels which voyage toward 
it remind me of white winged angels bearing 
messages to the beyond. And here, amid 
the monotonous and soothing sound of -the 
waters and before that distant horizon, I 
led James, with a secret purpose, to tell me 
all the news of his parish—how he still daily 
visited the cripple boy, whom he had first 
visited daily for the purpose of teaching 
him the simplest elements of human Jearn- 
ing but from habit visited still; of the poor 
victim of drink whom he had long been 
seeking to save and of his last success in 
winning a new promise from her; of the 
children, who [ knew followed him every- 
where; of new-born souls, whose spirituat 
father he had been. 

Thus all the affairs of that parishywhich 
he pervaded, not like a politician setking te 
make a point here and there for future use 
but like a perfume, unseen, sweet; imper- 
ishable from the memory, had passed: again 
before his mind and the joy of the work had 
made him happy again. 

And then | said, ‘‘ Well, James, there is 
as much joy in heaven over a soul saved in 
Ashby as in Centerton.”’ 

He was silent a moment and then said: 
‘“} see your meaning, Hugo. Yes, I am 
thankful for my work. If I am obscure and 
even a little despised I thank God that by 
the grace of God my work is no failure. 
And it’s ever great work to bring the gospel 
to any soul.” 

And then I added: ‘* The inequalities of 
life are often the results of what the world 
calls chance, but we know to be providence. 
The world can in the nature of things be- 
stow her honor only on.those whom she can 
see, who have some high station, where 
their work becomes visible. But the true 
Christian spirit is to accept the sphere God 
allots, making no comparisons, and to fill it 
full—as full as it will hold—of humble serv- 
ice. That’s success and ’tisa pity when any 
one of us takes the world’s verdict as the 
basis of any true comparison between sue- 
cesses,”’ : 

But 'tis a pity that Harry forgot this fora 
whole week! 
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TO MY WIFE. 


BY GEORGE H. WESTLEY. 


One day—so runs a fable old 

Of Persia, land of poet’s gold— 

A traveler found within his room 

A lump of clay that breathed perfume. 


‘*O, thing uncouth and dull! ’’ he cried, 
“* Art thou by thy rough form belied ? 
Art spikenard in a rude disguise, 
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Or other costly merchandise ? 


‘* Nay, but a lump of clay am I, 

But if you’d know the reason why 

I yield sweet odor, ’tis, you see, 
Because the rose hath dwelt with me.”’ 


Take thou this fable, wife of mine, 

For all my worth is due to thine. 

If aught of good my deeds disclose, 

’Tis from my dwelling with the rose. 
Rats genet ‘ 


YOUTH IN AGE. 

One evening last winter, at a brilliant 
gathering in a Southern home, General Long- 
street, threescore and ten, quite deaf, stood 
silent and alone. A young lady, beautiful 
in feature, form and dress, approached him 
and spoke into his ear-trumpet, ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
you like to look at some pictures, sir?” 
‘‘No,” said the old gentleman, ‘“‘I would 
rather look at a pretty girl’’; and as she 
tarried and talked with him his look of 
weariness passed away, his face kindled 
with pleasure, he spoke with new animation, 
and evidently that half-hour was to make 
the evening a bright one in his memory. 

Why is it that young people are so often 
indifferent to the old? Why is it that they 
seek to be by themselves, and pass by the 
aged as if they had nothing in common with 
them? Perhaps there is fault on both sides. 
The young so abound in health and strength 
and attentions are so freely bestoWed on 
them that they think no one values their 
presence and kindly interest very highly. 
Perhaps the old appear to them indifferent 
to their company and even repellant in 
their coldness and dignity. But the young 
man or woman may rest assured that few 
gifts in their power to bestow will give 
greater happiness than a little cordial com- 
panionship with the old, not offered in 
compassion but in hearty enjoyment; treat- 
ing them as though they were to be valued 
for their own sakes. 

Dr. William Gray of the Interior is get- 
ting to be an old man as years go, though 
he seems to enjoy a perennial youth. It 
was just like him to print, the other day, a 
letter from a playmate of — shall we venture 
to say—some sixty years ago. It gives a 
glimpse of a young heart which craves recog- 
nition in spite of a frosty crown. We 
would like to reprint the whole of it, just 
to show the young man or woman who 
reads these columns what real value often 
goes undiscovered past their very eyes, 
when they think no one is about them 
worth talking to. But we give just a para- 
graph, which many an old man will read, 
too, with an answering heart throb. It is 
from Rev. Dr. A. E. Taylor, though we 
prefix these titles hesitatingly, for he calls 
his old friend ‘‘ Willie’? and adds, ‘‘ This 
thing of being called ‘ Mister,’ or ‘ Doctor,’ 
or ‘Professor’ is all right, though some- 
what monotonous. But the boy name makes 
the squirrels dance in the woods. And it 
takes all the bitter settlings out of the heart 
for the time being.” Then he goes on: 


No, my boy, years do not count if only our 
anchorage is safe. Yes, but they do count, 


too. We cannot delude ourselves or disguise 
the truth. The younger, ignorant masses 
count us old as we counted our fathers old. 


One generation crowds another from youth to 

e and from age clean off the stage. But 
they cannot make us feel old, not while we 
linger on the sunny side of sixty by several 
years. Life is very sweet and serene here on 
this western hill-slope in mid-afternoon, and 
Peg the valley appears rather hazy down 
by the willows where the river runs, yet 
there spread out many sweet meadows along 
the road before it reaches the river. But the 
haze distorts the distance. The river may be 
further away or nearer than it seems. Never 
mind about the river! We have had a lovely 
trip over the mountain. Some heavy climb- 
ing and some rough stumbling and hard fall- 
ing, too, but an ideal journey when we come 
to think it all over. Yould you hke to do it 
alloveragain? Well, hardly! Restis sweeter 
than tramping and peace than wayfaring. 
Are you not glad, old friend, that we are not 
half as antediluvian as the young and giddy 
world would make believe? 

WHAT HE LOST. 
BY VERITAS. 

James Pettigrew decided to enter the 
ministry. He spent years in preparation, 
studied hard and was honest in his inten- 
tion to do efticient work for God. To do 
this more effectually he early purposed to 
avoid all distractions, so when he chose a 
wife he selected a woman capable in every 
way to relieve him of all the care and re- 
sponsibility of the home life. He said: ‘I 
must have none of the petty details of buy- 
ing and planning for the house. I must 
not even be taxed by the drudgery or mere 
machine part of my own particular work. 
I must be free for the larger work of the 
pulpit, the church, the parish.” 

As the years went by and the children 
came into the home what had been in the 
beginning a seemingly equal division of 
labor between husband and wife became an 
entirely unegual one. The wife, realizing 
the high calling of James and desiring to do 
her share to help in the work, had gradu- 
ally come to do far more than her share. 
More and more it grew to be the rule that 
James must be saved any extra exertion in 
the home until the whole family became his 
servants to do his bidding. He grew more 
dictatorial and unyielding every year, thus 
missing the softening, refining influence 
which comes from a loving, active interest 
in the trifling details of family life. He 
lost the sympathy such interest would have 
given him for his own and which would also 
have reached out to others, and thus he lost 
one of the strongest holds on the hearts of 
his people. Somehow he could not come in 
touch with their daily life and so failed to 
help them spiritually as he had hoped. He 
never acquired the sweet persuasiveness 
which wins hearts and hands to labor for 
the advance of God’s kingdom. He had so 
long been used to having others spring to 
do his behests in the home that he seemed 
amazed when his crisp demands did not call 
forth the same alacrity in the church. He 
lost in every way his power with his people, 
a power which can only grow through a 
sweet attention to the “dry drudgery” of 
living. He lost all he had hoped for when 
he entered the ministry and wondered why 
he was so early put on the retired list and 
why he grew petty when he had so earnestly 
meant to grow broad and stately and grand, 
mentally and spiritually. 

ea AR 


THE DANGERS OF TOBAOOO. 


BY J. M. FRENCH, M.D. 





The use of tobacco is a fertile cause of 
imperfect development, nervous derange- 
ment, muscular weakness and general ill- 
health. Its worst effects are seen in the 
young. So many aged people are users of 
the weed that it may be difficult to prove 
that the habit is fatal either to health or 








longevity when practiced only by adults, 
but of its injurious effects upon the young 
in retarding both physical and mental de- 
velopment the testimony is ample. 

The records which have been kept of the 
classes in Yale College assert that the non- 
smokers have gained decidedly over the 
smokers in hight, weight and lung capacity. 
All the candidates for athletic sports were 
non-smokers. The non-smokers were twenty 
per cent. taller than the smokers, twenty- 
five per cent heavier and had sixty-two per 
cent. greater lung capacity. In scholarship 
of the first, or highest, grade only twenty- 
two per cent. use tobacco, in the second 
grade forty-eight per cent., in the third 
grade seventy per cent., and in the fourth, 
or lowest, eighty-five per cent. 

In the graduating class of a recent year at 
Amherst College it was found that those 
not using tobacco had gained in weight 
twenty-four per cent. over those using it, 
thirty-seven per cent. in hight, forty-two 
per cent. in chest girth and had eight cubic 
inches greater average lung capacity. 

In an experimental observation of thirty- 
eight boys of all classes of society, who had 
been using tobacco for periods ranging from 
two months to two years, twenty-seven 
showed severe injury to the constitution 
and insufficient growth, and_ thirty-two 
showed irregularity of the heart’s action, 
disordered stomachs, cough and a craving 
for alcohol. Within six months after they 
had abandoned the use of tobacco one-half 
were free from all their former symptoms 
and the remainder recovered by the end of 
the year. 

At the Polytechnic School in France it 
was found that the non-smokers took the 
highest rank in every grade and that the 
smokers continually lost grade. Hence the 
use of tobacco was prohibited in the public 
schools. It is also prohibited in our Gov- 
ernment schools at Annapolis and West 
Point. Itis stated that one-fifth of all the 
boys who apply for admission to the Naval 
Academy are rejected on account of irregu- 
larity of the heart’s action, and this, the 
surgeons say, is caused almost universally 
by smoking cigarettes—the most pernicious 
form of using tobacco. 
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THE STORING AGE. 


BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


It is given to none of us to realize during 
our youth how truly golden are those days. 
Then it is that we have true leisure. In 
older years we may have, perhaps, what 
we call leisure, but it is rarely free from 
thoughts about duties, cares and worries. 
We never abandon ourselves to letting time 
slip away unheeded as when we were young. 
We have eaten of the tree of knowledge and 
tasted the bitter-sweet fruits of experience. 
Our eyes are two widely open to present 
needs and difficulties for us to turn quietly 
and happily to pursuits of leisure. 

In the days of boyhood and girlhood the 
capacity for absorption of learning and 
culture is enormous, while the power of 
assimilating them and developing original 
thoughts is very small. But in spite of 
much said and done to stimulate youthful 
minds to originality and in spite of the be- 
lief of some that such absorption is merely 
stuffing, it remains true that the days of 
youth are the storing age. The ideas and 
facts apparently swallowed whole are in 
reality cunningly laid away in the mind, 
awaiting the days when the power to digest 
them develops and when events of life occur 
which transform them into food for the 
heart and mind. Nature’s plan of develop- 
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ment can never be improved upon. Let us, 
then, follow her leading. While we gently 
stimulate the thinking powers of the young 
around us let us bend the most of our efforts 
to direct them in their storing age to the 
best foods, knowing that nature alone can 
tell them when the pupa stage is past and 
when the cocoon spinning should begin. 

We shall never have the opportunities for 
a wide knowledge of the realm of books as 
in the days of our youth. To be sure we 
doubtless may appreciate the skill and apply 
the ideas of single books better at forty than 
at eighteen but most of us have compara- 
tively little time to read after the second 
decade is past. Then we draw on the stores 
of youth for inspiration and food for hard- 
working bodies and minds. 

‘*My daughter,’”’ said an earnest father, 
‘‘you must not read so much, It’s not 
reading to rush through one book after an- 
other. It’s just guzzling!’’ There appeared 
to him waste in his girl’s not stopping to 
ponder over what she had read as he would 
have done, but she was following the law of 
nature, storing up for years tocome. The 
youthful days are the days to plant abun- 
dant seed for the full harvest. The leisure 
time of middle and old age has only vitality 
enough at best for sowing and gathering of 
an aftermath. 

A busy woman confessed that if it were 
not for the books she had read in girlhood 
she should be ashamed to open her lips in 
intelligent society. ‘‘'fhen I read buoks by 
the hundred, good books, too, and not all 
novels but history, poetry and biography. 
This last year 1 read only eighteen books. 
Keeping up with the current publications 
is an impossibility and I think myself lucky 
if I manage to know the titles of the better 
books.’’ Young men and women who for- 
tunately receive college education have a 
leisure for acquiring which is more pro- 
longed than the majority. But even with 
them this time comes to an end and they 
must work, either for themselves or for 
others, because the silken threads of char- 
acter and unselfishness will not come from 
eating the leaves of knowledge; each one 
must spin. 

The storing age for reading should begin 
very young, and to the mother is given that 
happy task of guiding her children through 
the narrow path of baby tales to the wide 
fields of literature. As soon asa little child 
can understand this may begin with little 
jingles which hold the attention. When the 
minds are older may come the childish 
stories read aloud which helps strengthen 
the appetite for reading. This reading 
aloud, a pleasure both to mother and child, 
should not be fostered to the exclusion of 
reading for one’s self. Some naturally in- 
dolent children find reading to themselves 
irksome and will not try if they can find an 
indulgent reader. Cultivate the child’s 
power to read himself. Furnish him with 
easy rhymes and help him to spell them out 
himself. A child’s magazine with its pretty 
illustrations is another incentive to the read- 
ing habit, and many a child will take cour- 
age to read the stories if mother will only 
break the way, asit were, through the maze 
of words by reading them aloud once. 

Children will appreciate tales in prose 
and verse from the best literature earlier 
than is usually thought. Try reading aloud 
some spirited ballad or lightsome verse. <A 
child of six was delighted with Longfellow’s 
Village Blacksmith, while Whittier’s The 
Pumpkin, Wordsworth’s We Are Seven and 
Jean Ingelow’s Song of Seven were gladly 
listened to many times. The chapter on 
Babies in Japan, from Miss Bacon's Japa- 


nese Women and Girls, had interested lis- 
teners in two girls of six and eight years. 
Indeed, children often miss entirely the 
point of an ingenious, humorous child’s tale 
when they will readily grasp an interesting 
descriptive article written for adults. 

By beginning in early childhood a mother 
can so vigorously develop a daughter’s taste 
for literature that she will never be wrecked 
off the shoals of fancywork, the fate of too 
many. Fancywork may beautify the home 
and, in rare instances, become a bread-wiv- 
ning art, but it can never be the resource 
against a narrow life, against trouble and 
against loneliness, which wide culture, fos- 
tered by the reading habit, becomes. The 
well-stored mind, the trained sympathies, 
the noble impulses which good books al- 
ways foster make the reading habit a liberal 
educator and teach the happiness of unself- 
ishness in no uncertain way. 

As with the girls so with the boys. Read- 
ing furnishes them not only with a resource 
in the years when stocks, machinery or gro- 
ceries will absorb the freshness and vigor of 
waking hours, but gives them a weapon 
against temptations toward a lower, coarser 
life. A boy bred on good books will not 
care for bad companions or long find pleas- 
ure in unrefined amusements. See to it 
then, O parents, while you are reaping your 
aftermath, that your children are given 
every opportunity and encouragement to 
store away as much good literature as their 


health will permit. 
—_— 


UP IN THE TREE. 
What would you see if I took you up 
My little aerie stair? 
You would see the sky like a clear blue cup 
Turned upside down in the air. 


What would you do up my aerie stair, 
In my little nest on the tree? 

My child with cries would trouble the air, 
To get what she could but see. 


What would you get in the top of the tree, 
For all your crying and grief? 

Not a star would you clutch of all you see, 
You could only gather a leaf. 


But when you had lost your greedy grief, 
Content to see from afar, 
You would find in your hand a withering leaf, 
In your heart a shining star. 
—George Macdonald. 
SEES LAL 


DRUDGERY. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


‘* Of all work that produces results,’ said 
an English bishop to a body of students, 
‘‘nine-tenths must be drudgery.’ The 
housekeeper is easily convinced of the truth 
of this in her own domain but may have 
supposed that those engaged in the profes- 
sions or fine arts were exempt from this 
law. Possibly it will be a solace to some 
who mourn that so much time is spent in 
drudgery to take the bishop’s view of the 
case and find that they are in excellent 
company. 4 

A clergyman’s work does not consist solely 
in speaking burning words from the pulpit. 
The sermon which is delivered so fluently 
in twenty or thirty minutes has cost not 
only hours of patient study but also the 
tedious manual labor of writing. Did you 
ever think, as you have seen your pastor 
turn page after page of his manuscript on 
Sunday, of the time it would take you 
merely to copy that manuscript? If he 
preaches without notes the labor is proba- 
bly increased rather than diminished. The 
doctor you may have envied riding about in 
pleasant weather goes also in heat and cold, 
drenching rain and driving dust. He must 


rise at the midnight call, keep carefully 
written records of cases, make out bills, 
take care of surgical instruments and do 
many other things which would be consid- 
ered drudgery by most of us. The teacher 
may have short sessions and long vacations, 
but the hours spent in the schoolroom are 
not the only working hours. There are test 
papers to be examined and percentages to 
be made out, the drudgery of the profession. 

Even “the fine arts,’ Hamerton says, 
‘‘ offer drudgery enough and disappointment 
enough to be a training both in patience 
and in humility.” The singer who entrances 
us with melody and the pianist whose skill 
delights and amazes us have trained voice 
and fingers by long and patient effort, which 
@> most of us would be dreariest drudgery. 
The prolific poet, Wordsworth, found com- 
position ‘‘a serious toil.” The easy flow- 
ing measures of Lalla Rookh cost Moore, 
according to his own testimony, much slow 
and painstaking labor. In preparation for 
the historian Parkman’s brilliant work on 
Montcalm and Wolfe, we are told that 6,000 
folio pages of manuscript were copied from 
French and ten volumes from English libra- 
ries, and that the notes and documents col- 
lected filled twenty-six volumes. It is a 
well-known saying that easy writing makes 
hard reading. 

So we might go on with the various occu- 
pations and find that each has its share of 
drudgery. ‘‘ Wedon’t get anything barring 
we bother about it,’’ said a daughter of 
Erin in my kitchen the other day. She had 
reached the same conclusion as the English 
bishop, one that is true of making poems or 
puddings, sweeping rooms or writing ser- 
mons. Ignoble toil—which I find to be one 
definition of drudgery—has its noble end, 
and that end kept in view will dignify the 
most laborious life. A well-ordered home 
and the health and happiness of its occu- 
pants—is not this an object worthy of effort? 

But the housekeeper who would avoid be- 
coming a mere drudge would do well not 
only to keep this in mind but also to have 
at hand some means of diversion from the 
petty details of her work, such as flowers, 
books, music, art, society. I know one 
woman who, after an unusually hard day of 
housework, rests herself by making neigh- 
borhood calls. To another a book or drive 
or stroll in woods and fields affords the 
needed recreation. I can fancy such a one 
saying, “I have had so much drudgery to- 
day I must read this story or poem or see 
this friend or indulge in this favorite pas- 
time.”’ Anything helps which prevents one 
from being absorbed in ignoble toil. We 
may learn a lesson from the shoemaker who 
kept his microscope on the shelf over his 
bench and devoted his scant leisure to the 
study of plant life, and from the farmer boy 
who stored up visions of beauty in his coun- 
try home and afterwards gave us Snow- 
bound, that exquisite poem which deals 
with such commonplace and familiar things. 

‘* Life is made up of marble and mud,”’ 
says Hawthorne. Yes, but of that mud and 
marble we may rear a noble structure. 


A PEW THINGS CONCERNING AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY H. 8. KELLER, 


Sometimes after printing sets of pictures 
you find you have duplicates which are 
worth preserving unmounted, Ordinarily 
they will roll up, become hard and cracked. 
If you place them in a book they may be- 
come through careless handling creased and 
spoiled. I will tell you how to prepare them 
so that they will remain flat and pliable and 
ready to mount easily, no matter how long 
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they have been printed. After they are 
thoroughly washed soak them in the follow- 
ing solution: alcohol eight ounces, glycerine 
two drams. After remaining in the solu- 
tion ten minutes fasten them to a clean, 
smooth board with pins stuck into each 
corner. When dry they will have a soft 
surface almost equal to a burnish. 

Many fine pictures are spoiled by unar- 
tistic mounting. While it is all very well to 
mount portraits with slight margins, it is 
not well to treat views the same. All pic- 
tures should have at least a two-inch mar- 
gin and the tint of the mount should not be 
glaring. A fancy, gilt-edged mount does 
not add to the appearance of the picture. 
Indeed, it detracts attention, for while one 
looks at the picture the glaring effect of the 
fancy mount spoils all and renders the whole 
inharmonious. A mount with just the 
slightest tint of buff or gray and plain, with 
no gilt nor fancy lines, is best. Boys of an 
ingenious turn could add greatly to their 
collection by making light frames out of 
split bamboo; such a frame when varnished 
will give the picture an attractive surround- 
ing. A frame can be made with six, eight, 
a dozen or more openings and when hung 
upon the wall it will prove a pretty affair. 

Boys living in cities can derive much in- 
terest, as well as benefit, by associating 
themselves together as acameraclub. They 
might select the most advanced member in 
amateur photography as president and other 
members to other offices in general. They 
could arrange an exhibition of their pic- 
tures and charge a slight admission fee. 
Have the exhibits divided into departments 
—portraits, landscapes, waterscapes, ani- 
mals and so on. By exercising taste and 
judgment, also offering small prizes for the 
best exhibits in each department, a great 
deal of benefit could be derived. 

One of the especial points wherein ama- 
teurs in general fail is in trying to overdo 
a view, or, in other words, expecting too 
much from the lens. It does not require 
a high-priced Jens to do creditable work: 
indeed, during a recent examination of ama- 
teur photographic work of several hundred 
prints I found that most of the best work 
was made by cheap tubes. Wherein some 
failed to reach excellence was this same fact. 
They expected to much from the lens and 
tried to cover too wide a field. The lens 
is very much like the human eye—try to do 
too much with your eye and things will look 
faulty and wrong to you; by abusing the 
limit of your lens your picture will be filled 
with glaring faults and grotesque distor- 


tions. 
—_ 


BERTHA LYNDE’S ODD MITTEN. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


BY MRS. SARAH L, TENNEY. 





Have you ever helped pack a missionary 
barrel? If so, you will fully appreciate the 
sounds of mirth and laughter that came 
from the vestry of the Meadowsville church 
one bright, sunny afternoon in December. 
The boys and girls of the Helping Hand So- 
ciety connected with that church were as- 
sembled for the purpose of preparing a box 
to be sent as a New Year’s offering to a mis- 
sionary on the Western frontier. 

Some little time before the superintendent 
of their Sunday school had read a touching 
letter from this same missionary, and its tale 
of privation and even of suffering, revealed 
incidentally in connection with his labors, 
and not with any spirit of complaining, had 
8o wrought upon the feelings of these young 
people that forthwith they had unanimously 
voted to make him and his family the spe- 





cial objects of their mission work during 
the rest of the year. 

Accordingly, the girls had met afternoons 
and made up children’s garments and vari- 
ous articles of domestic need, and the boys 
by fashioning sundry dainty and salable 
knickknacks had added largely to the funds 
in the treasury for purchasing material. 
They had applied themselves diligently and 
the result was a well-filled box which re- 
flected credit on themselves and could not 
fail to make glad the hearts of those for 
whom it was designed. 

Each had also agreed to send a special gift 
as an individual offering, in addition to the 
articles contributed as a society, and to at- 
tach to the same some appropriate motto or 
text of Seripture. The several contribu- 
tions were characteristic of the persons who 
brought them and formed a fruitful source of 
their merrymaking. 

Horace Gardiner, the minister's son, 
brought a valuable work on theology which 
his father had spared from his ample library 
and which would be of great help to the 
missionary in his hours of study. On the 
fly leaf of the book Horace had written, 
‘* With all thy getting, get understanding.” 
Kate and Laura Burnham, twin sisters and 
daughters of the rich man of the village, 
contributed two beautifully dressed wax 
dolls for the two little girls of the mission- 
ary’s family. They were exactly alike and 
labeled respectively ‘‘ Tryphena” and ‘** Try- 
phosa,’”’ with the accompanying wish that 
they might ‘‘ prove good missionary dolls.’’ 
Will Webster, the doctor’s boy and hoping 
himself to be a physician some day, con- 
structed an ingenious device for holding and 
safely transporting small vials of medicine. 
Each of these was duly filled and properly 
labeled, the outside of the case bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘For thine often infirmities.” 
Two or three of the larger girls clubbed to- 
gether and purchased material for a nice, 
warm dress for the missionary’s wife. A 
little note inclosed in the folds of the fabric 
expressed the pleasant wish that she might 
have “health to wear it, strength to tear it 
and money enough to buy another one when 
that should be worn out.” 

Phil Lawson, a tall, dignified looking lad 
but brimming over with fun and nonsense, 
made a very natural looking cat out of some 
light wood, covered with hairy material, 
and with a skillful mechanical contrivance 
for causing it to openits mouth and ‘‘ mew.” 
The cat was in a sitting posture, and a tiny 
tablet, neatly inserted below the throat, 
bore the familiar legend ‘‘ Scratch my back.” 
It was supposed to be a-savings bank, and 
by complying with the demand of the tab- 
let a secret spring was touched and the 
mouth instantly opened wide enough to 
receive the penny or pennies intended for 
deposit, while each time came the cry for 
“more,’’ as Philip himself interpreted it. 
This ingenious toy caused so much diver- 
sion in the society that the cat was started 
out on her missionary tour fairly stocked 
with revenue, and Phil added a note stating 
that it had so amused the members of their 
society he could not but hope it would 
prove an additional incentive to the mis 
sionary’s boys to save their stray coins. 

‘‘What an unfeeling suggestion!’ ex- 
claimed Tom Maynard. ‘‘As though the 
poor little fellows ever had such a thing 
as a ‘stray coin’! Come, fellows, let’s 
‘scratch’ round once more,” he added, gle, 
fully, ‘‘and start this bank on a firm, finan- 
cial basis!’’ 

All who had an extra coin about them 
complied with this request, and amid sport 
and laughter the packing went on until the 


last article was in and Hugh Warren, who 
was superintending the matter, was about 
to nail on the cover, when Bertha Lynde, 
one of the younger girls, exclaimed, ‘ Wait 
a minute, Hugh, I haven’t put in my ‘spe- 
cial,’ and I really don’t know whether to do 
so or not. What do you advise? Behold!” 

And she drew forth for their inspection 
a large, sealskin mitten for gentleman’s 
wear. 

‘*What’s the matter with that?’’ asked 
Phil Lawson, who, being a trifle nearsighted 
and seeing the one mitten, supposed, of 
course, there were two. ‘* Missionaries don’t 
get sealskin mittens every day. Shouldn't 
object to them myself. Pass ’em along if 
you think they’re too nice for him.”’ 

‘*Well, the matter is,’’ returned Bertha, 
‘‘it’s not ‘mittens’ it’s only a mitten, and 
a left-handed one at that! Papa lost the 
mate the other day while out driving and 
told me I might have this to do what I 
liked with.” 

‘*Send it along, by all means,’ advised 
Bert Wallace. ‘‘ He can train it to adapt 
itself to circumstances and ‘spell’ it occa- 
sionally by turning it back side to and wear- 
ing it on the other hand.” 

‘*You might label it, ‘Did you ever get 
left?’’’ said Phil. 

‘* He'll rather conclude he has,’’ laughed 
another boy, ‘‘ when he sees the mitten.”’ 

‘*What earthly use could it be to him, 
Bertha,’’ inquired one of the more practical 
young ladies, ‘‘ unless, indeed, by the merest 
freak of chance, he might have an odd 
one of some kind for the other hand.”’ 

‘*That is what I thought,” said Bertha, 
eagerly; ‘‘there might be such a thing, you 
know. Anyway,” she added shyly, and in 
a lower tone, ‘‘it seemed to be all I had to 
give and I felt such an impulse to send it. 
It seemed almost as though God had told 
me to do so,”’ 

The boys were sobered at once. They all 
understood that Bertha’s parents, although 
not absolutely poor, had many ways in 
which to expend the not large salary of the 
husband and father, who drove a team in 
some one else’s employ. Indeed, he never 
could have attained to such a luxury as 
sealskin mittens except that they were a 
Christmas gift from his employer. The loss 
had been no small one to himself, but, with 
characteristic good humor, he said his only 
consolation was ‘it might do some other 

. poor feller some good.” 

There was silence for a moment after 
Bertha’s earnest words and then Marion 
Worthington, a dark-eyed, queenly looking 
girl and president of the society, remarked: 
‘If that is your feeling, Bertha, I most cer- 
tainly would send it. I do think such im- 
pulses are oftentimes leadings of God’s 
providence and sent as indications of His 
will.”’ 

‘What motto would you send, Bertha?”’ 
asked another of the girls. 

‘‘Tt is such an odd offering ’’— 

A general laugh at this unconscious pun 
interrupted the speaker. 

Bertha smiled and went on: “ Perhaps I 
had better say ‘such a strange offering.’ I 
think I will not send any motto with it, 
only a little prayer that God will permit it 
to be of some use,”’ she said, reverently. 

‘*Be sure your offering will prove of 
value,’ said her fhiend Marion, “sent in 
that spirit and with that faith. You will 
certainly hear from it again.”’ 

“Well, time’s up! In she goes,” said 
Hugh, brandishing his hammer, and, suit- 
ing the action to the word, he togsed in the 
mitten and proceeded to nail up and direct 
the box. 


, 
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So it went speeding on its mission of love 
and helpfulness, followed by the good wishes 
of the Helping Hand Society and bearing 
practical evidence of their desire to fulfill 
the Master’s bidding: ‘‘Do good unto all 
men as ye have opportunity, especially unto 
such as are of the household of faith.’’ 

Three weeks passed away. They were 
beginning to ask each other, ‘‘ Isn’t it about 
tame we heard from our box?’’ when one 
day a bulky letter came to the Meadowsville 
post office, bearing the postmark of:a town 
in the far West and addressed in a lady’s 
hand to the “secretary of the Helping Hand 
Society.’ 

Eagerly the members of the society gath- 
ered together to learn the contents of the 
long expected missive. When Philip Law- 
son saw the big, well-filled envelope he de- 
clared Bertha’s mitten had come back again. 
So it had, but not in the way he meant. 

After due mention and grateful acknowl- 
edgement of the various articles sent and a 
vivid and amusing description of the chil- 
dren’s wild pleasure over their special gifts, 
the letter closed with these touching words: 
‘* But, dear young friends, did God tell you, 
or how else could you ever have known, that 
my husband has but one hand (the left) and 
that he has suffered very much in it, with 
the cold, in driving to his different mission 
stations? Certainly none other of your most 
generous gifts could be of more service or 
has more revealed to us God's protecting 
care than the nice, warm mitten you sent. 
God bless you, one and all!”’ 

A silence, more expressive than words, 
fell on the little group and all eyes rested 
on Bertha, whose own were glistening. 

‘“*T am almost frightened,” she said, un- 
der her breath, ‘‘ to think how likely our 
prayers are to be answered.”’ 

‘**Rather rejoice, dear,’ said the queenly 
Marion, ‘that you were permitted to do so 
kindly a deed for His sake and in His name.” 


_—— 


THIS AND THAT. 

A missionary’s little boy, only twelve years 
old, living in Nicomedia, gives in his own 
words this description of funeral customs 
there: Women seldom attend funerals in 
the. East and when the litter is being 
taken from the house the female friends 
cling with passionate energy to the body 
lying on it and are often torn away by force. 
How heartrending it is to see a wife or 
mother scolded and roughly handled by the 
director of the funeral procession in order 
to separate her from the budy of husband 
or son! Christ’s heart was moved by a 
mother’s passionate grief and taking her 
part He commanded the procession to stop, 
touched the litter and the young man sat 
up [Luke 7: 11-17]. After the funeral the 
friends go to weep at the grave [John 11:31). 
Taking the clothes of the deceased they 
spread them piece by piece upon the grave, 
giving vent anew to their grief with the 
placing of each article; then squatting 
around the grave they wail and lament, 
rocking their bodies to and fro, and as the 
shades of night begin to deepen they return 
to their homes, a sad procession of red-eyed, 
exhausted mourners. 


One often finds right in the heart of our 
American civilization strange old customs 
which seem almost a remnant of the middle 
ages. For instance, there is in Morton, II1., 
a New Abrnish church of nearly 500 mem- 
bers who have some curious regulations as 
te their worship. Services begin at nine in 
the morning and close before three in the 
afternoon, dinner being served at noon in 
the church dining hall. The members are 


allowed light drinks but are expelled for 


drunkenness. A member is also likely to 
be expelled for attending service at any 
other church, even the funeral of a friend. 
Four years ago a leading member suffered 
expulsion for voting for Harrison. The 
principal difference between the New and 
the Old Ahrnish churches is that the latter 
use only hooks and eyes while the former 
insist that they may use buttons. They 
have many excellences, chief among which 
are their care for each other and their faith- 
fulness to the Sabbath services. They are 
also coming to indorse our public school 
system. : 

aS AT eee ree a 
A OAT WITH AN EAR FOR MUSIC. 


A clergyman in the south of Ireland, a 
quiet but keen observer of animal nature, 
some time ago described the odd effects of 
music on a cat in a friend’s house. His 
host, in course of a chat, told him that kitty 
was exceedingly cross and upset if a certain 
air from an opera (the Miserere from the 
Trovatore) was played on the pianoforte and 
that she would not even allow it to be whis- 
tled in her hearing. The clergyman could 
scarcely believe this. Pussy was lying on 
the rug with a young family about her. Her 
master at once began whistling, first one air 
and then another. The cat paid no atten- 
tion to them. Suddenly he whistled the 


tune spoken of in Verdi’s opera. Immedi- 
ately the cat stopped playing, her ears 


pricked up, her tail waved angrily. As he 
continued to whistle she ran from her family 
to his side and at last—as he described it— 
began climbing up with a sharp and piteous 
mew, looked into his face, rubbed her head 
against his shoulder and at last put her paw 
directly against his lips. The clergyman 
asked if it was not a trick that the cat had 
been taught. But his host told him no, 
pussy had started her conduct herself. One 
day he had been gaging out of the window 
and whistling that air. He was not think- 
ing of the cat until suddenly she came up 
to him with mews and curious squeaks, and 
before he knew it was climbing up his trou- 
sers and presently, from his shoulders, she 
laid her little foot on his mouth. The whis- 
tler made different tests of the matter and 
soon satisfied himself that it was that tune 
and no other one that interested his pet. 
She came to him from any part of the house 
if he whistled or played it, and one gentle- 
man put her in such a passion by it that she 
nearly scratched one of his eyes out and be- 
haved generally like a little tiger.— Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 
i 


A FELINE FIRE PATROL. 


Among the servants of Uncle Sam are 
about three hundred cats, scattered among 
the government buildings in Washington 
and fifty large post offices of the country. 
These cats are necessary to prevent rats and 
mice from chewing up mail bags, letters and 
other documents, and several postmasters 
make regular quarterly requisitions upon the 
Government for money to buy ‘‘ cat meat.’ 

Twice the buildivg of the War Depart-|, 
ment has been set on fire by mice gnawing 
matches, and to say nothing of possible 
damage to valuable papers through the teeth 
of hungry mice the danger of a conflagration 
is great enough to make the cats a necessary 
fire patrol and the cheapest possible sort of 
insurance.—Harper’s Young People. 

an eon 

I@> ‘‘ Why do you call your donkey Fi- 
had?”’ asked Uncle Jake, when he heard 
the name for the first time. ‘‘ Why,” cried 
Nelson, in wonder, ‘‘ didn’t you ever hear 
of the song called ‘Fihad a donkey that 
wouldn’t go’? And my donkey won’t go.” 
—Harper's Young People. 

SACRE SEE OVERS tee 

Ie The college phrase, *‘ not in it,’ is 
not new, a8 many would suppose, but was 
used by Euripides, more than 2,000 years 
ago, in his Meleager, when he says,-‘*‘ Cow- 
ards do not count in battle; they are there, 
but not in it.”’ 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 


Y DEAR BOYS AND 

GIRLS: We are 

through with 1892 

“but not by any 

means through with 

= Columbus. He was 

still at sea in 1493, 

so that wherever we 

sail in our °'93 we 

shall be sure to run across his track and 

learn something new connected with him or 

his great discovery. Here are two letters 
about the difference between 
1493 AND 1893. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Iwas very much interested 
in the questions in the Corner of Nov. 10. 
I have tried to answer them as follows: 

Did Columbus have a spyglass when he 
sighted land? No, as that was invented about 
the close of the sixteenth century. 

Did he have a compass by which to steer his 
caravel? Probably, because it was used by 
the Chinese long before the Christian era. 
According to one account the knowledge of 
the compass was brought to Europe by Marco 
Polo [in 1260) on his return from Cathay. 

Did he have a watch to note the time of his 
discovery of America? He might have had 
a watch, as watches were made in Nuremberg 
in 1477 and were callec from their shape 
‘* Nuremberg eggs.” 

Did he have matches? No; flint and steel 
were universally used till the present century. 

What kind of a light did he have? Prob- 
ably a tallow candle or some kind of an oil 
lamp—not kerosene, as that oil has only been 
in use since the discovery of petroleum in 
Pennsylvania in 1859. 

Could he have telegraphed Queen Isabella 
when he arrived at Paios? No; as “the pub- 
lic use of the electric telegraph dates not ear- 
lier than 1844, though the idea that magnetism 
could be applied to distant communication is 
at least two centuries and a half old.”’ 

What kind of a pen did he use? Probably 
a quill pen. 

Did he have envelopes? No; as envelopes 
first came into general use in England in 1840. 

What kind of a stamp did he use? None. 
From earliest times it was customary to send 
dispatches by messengers. Postage stamps 
were first used in England in 1840. 

Your Cornerer, ALFRED B. 
SoutH Natick, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin : I am a little girl ten years 
old, living under the shadow of the Eliot Oak. 
Nearly two hundred years ago John Eliot 
preached to the Indians under this grand 
old tree. If you are willing I would like to 
he a “ Cornerer’’ too, as I am very much in- 
terested in the ‘‘Conversation Corner.” I 
will try and answer the questions about Co- 
lumbus. He couldn’t have used a spyglass, 
for the telescope was not invented until 1608. 
He had two compasses. He did not have a 
quadrant, for that was not used until 1730. He 
might have had a pocket clock to tell the time, 
for clocks were invented in 1477. He probably 
had a wax candle or a lantern. (How did he 
light his candle? Icannot tell.) He probably 
sent his letter to Queen Isabella by a courier. 
Telegraphs and postage stamps were unknown 
in those times. I think the letter was written 

-With a goose quill. . . . May all the Cornerers 
be like Columbus, full of courage, persever- 
ance and faith, Mary B 


Mary’s question in parenthesis is answered 
by Alfred. I do not suppose, however, that 
the flint and steel were struck together 
every time they lighted a candle, but only 
to light a fire, which was not allowed to go 
out very often; from the fire candles or 
other fires could be lighted. 


WHAT I REMEMBER. 


I remember my mother telling me of going 
to the neighbors’ in her girlhood to get live 
coals when the fire at home went out! Per- 
haps you Cornerers think that these inven- 
tions have been gradually introduced one 
afte another in the four centuries since Co- 
lumbus’s time. As a matter of fact, nearly all 
of them and others like them come within the 
memory of people no older than J. I will 
not say that I remember the mariner’s com- 
pass (except when I learned to box it on 
a Cape Cod schooner) or the spyglass, but 
I do remember the constant use of tallow 


candles and how they were made, too— 
what an event to us children was the an- 
nual ‘‘ candle-dipping’’! I began to write 
with a quill, and envelopes were not used 
then. I was a grown-up boy before I 
saw a postage stamp, and even then the 
rate, five cents (ten if over 300 miles), 
was generally stamped on the letter and 
collected at the destination if not paid by 
the sender. The town of my boyhood was 
on the line of the Connecticut River Rail- 
road, which the newspapers are talking so 
much about now, and I well remember the 
first train that ran through—I was on it! 
A year or two afterwards the first telegraph 
office was established in a neighboring town 
and I was the ‘‘assistant operator ’’—that 
old alphabet has long since gone oui of use 
but its dots and dashes are perfectly fa- 
miliar to my fingers now! I was a young 
man when I first saw a sewing machine and, 
as you know, street cars, telephones, type- 
writers and electric lights are very recent. 
Now, don’t think I am as old as * Peter 
Parley ’’ because I remember these things— 
ask your fathers and mothers whether they 
do not remember about the same and 
whether they call themselves old! 
OLD TIMES. 

By the way, if you wish a perfect de- 
scription of the times when your parents 
and 1 were children you should read the 
vooks (published in Boston) of ‘‘ P. Thorne” 
—Jolly Good Times ona Farm, at School, 
at Hackmetack and the last volume, which 
I have just read, More Good Times at Hack- 
metack. You will know then about old- 
fashioned work and play, the ‘‘deestrict 
school,”’ the singing school, the journey to 
Boston, the “ raising,’”’ the muster, ete. I 
am particularly interested in the books be- 
cause I remember a ‘‘ huckleberrying”’ ex- 
cursion with a happy party of young folks 
to ‘‘ Hackmetack,”’ and also Miss ‘*‘ Thorne”’ 
herself, the genial author, when she was a 
scholar and teacher in the Connecticut 
Valley. " 

THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

The great anniversary will be in the year 
before us. The centennial exhibition of 
1876 at Philadelphia was a marvelous af- 
fair, but from all descriptions the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago the com- 
ing summer is to exceed in extent and 
magnificence anything ever seen on this 
planet, or, so far as we know, on any 
other. The whole world, with its inhabit- 
ants, products and curiosities, will be be- 
fore our eyes. What an education it will be 
‘to spend a week or two in that wonderful 
microcosm—see Webster—on the shore of 
Lake Michigan! I have been wondering 
where we could stay while there. Reading 
the advertisement in the Christmas number 
of the Congregationalist of the ‘‘ Hotel En- 
deavor’’ to be opened there a bright idea 
struck me. Why cannot we have that for 
Corner headquarters? But rooms have to 
be spoken for at once by purchasing a ‘‘ reg- 
istration ticket ’’ for three dollars each, en- 
titling the bearer to select at a later date a 
room. The plan has grown upon me s0 
that I have arranged for a number of these 
tickets for any genuine Cornerers or their 
families. Read the advertisement carefully, 
and if necessary send me a stamp for circu- 
lar. I will send you ticket on receipt of $3 
and a stamp. I hardly need say that [ get 
no commission or profit, except the pro- 
spective pleasure of seeing some of you at 
the fair. I feel confident that this will be 
a safe, convenient and comfortable place— 
the right place for quiet, temperance, Chris- 
tian Endeavorers and Cornerers! 

Mr. MARTIN. 
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The moment the stomach of the dyspeptic can 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FOR JAN, 15 Hag. 2: 1-9. 
ENCOURAGING THE PEOPLE. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


In the first lesson of this quarter we accom- 
panied the Jews on their return from Babylon 
to lay again the foundations of their nation at 
Jerusalem. In the second we saw their re- 
joicings when, a few months after their re- 
turn, they set up again the altar, began the 
regular order of sacrifices and laid the founda- 
tions of the second temple. Then came fifteen 
years when they did practically nothing on 
the work of rebuilding. The account of this 
period should be read in the fourth chapter of 
Ezra. Their trouble began when the people 
of the surrounding tribes offered to join them 
and were refused. These people had some 
crude ideas of Jehovah as the God of the land, 
because the king of Assyria had sent to their 
fathers a Jewish priest to teach them about 
Him [2 Kings 17: 24-28]. But they had not 
loved nor obeyed Him; they only feared Him 
because they had a superstition that He 
spoiled their harvests to punish them for not 
sacrificing to Him [2 Kings 17: 41]. 

Zerubbabel refused to make an alliance with 
them and in consequence they hindered the 
work in various ways while Cyrus lived and 
practically broke it up [Ezra 4: 1-5). But 
Cyrus died in 529 B. C. and they sent at once 
to his successor, Ahasuerus, Whose name was 
Cambyses, accusing the Jews of a purpose to 
rebel against him. So the restraint on them 
was continued [Ezra 4: 6]. After his death, 
seven years later, the same enemies of the 
Jews sent a message to his successor, the 
usurper Artaxerxes, that if he did not stop 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem he would lose 
all his possessions in Palestine [Ezra 4: 7-17]. 
This message brought back a positive decree 
which was speedily used to put an end to the 
desultory efforts which the Jews had made 
to rebuild the temple. However, this Arta- 
xerxes, Whose name appears in history as 
Smerdis, reigned only eight months, and when 
he was overthrown by Darius Hystaspes the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, perhaps be- 
lieving he would favor the purpose which 
Cyrus had meant to carry out, stirred up the 
Jews to renew their work. One of these ap- 
peals is the text of our lesson. We naturally 
give our attention to these two topics: 

I. The prophet. Haggai and Zechariah were 
preaching at the same time and for the same 
purpose, The prophets were not ofticially ap- 
pointed, as the priests were, for the temple 
service. They spoke because they had a mes- 
sage from God. Often they were opposed to 
the priests and said severe things about them. 
Ezekiel [22: 26] said they had profaned the 
holy things. Hosea [6:9] charged them with 
murder and licentiousness. Micah [3: 11] de- 
clared that they were mercenary, and Malachi 
{1: 6,7] said that they polluted the temple of 
the Lord. There was always a multitude of 
priests among the Jews. Even among those 
who came up from Babylon nearly every tenth 
man was a priest [Ez. 2: 36-39]. 

The prophet was the preacher of righteous- 
ness. He spoke in the name of Jehovah 
[Amos 3:7,8]. Generally he was moved to 
speak because the people were unrighteous and 
often his message provoked resentment [Hos. 
: 8]. Some of the prophets bad deeper insight 
and more extended foresight than others. Of 
these Isaiah is the greatest, for he seems to in- 
clude in his visions the whole world and the 
consummation of righteousness in it. Haggai 
is one of the least, for his theme seems to be 
confined wholly to one purpose—the rebuild- 
ing of the temple. 

II. The prophet’s message. So far as the 
book reveals to us,in which his utterances are 
preserved, his ministry is limited to less than 
four months and he spoke to the people four 
times. The last two messages were delivered 
on the same day. His first sermon rebuked 


the people for their indifference to the work 
of building the temple and refuted their plea 
of poverty. He told them that the failure of 
their harvests year after year through drought 
was because God was displeased with them 


for spending so much on their own houses 
and neglecting to build His house. They re- 
sponded heartily. The governor, the high 
priest and the people united in the work, and 
the temple walls began to rise. When they 
had shown their earnestness and sincerity by 
nearly four weeks of labor Haggai brought to 
them a second message, encouraging them to 
go on, and this forms the text of our lesson. 
It is a single sentence, thrice repeated: BE 
STRONG. It is the message to which every 
one who is doing honest work as a servant of 
Jod is entitled. But it is especially sent to 
those who toil to build up the kingdom of God, 
either in making a place for worship or gath- 
ering a company of worshipers or exalting the 
character and increasing the zeal of those who 
have entered into a covenant with God to 
work together for Him. For it must be re- 
membered that the church today, composed of 
believers in Christ, is the antitype of the an- 
cient temple. Not now the walls make the 
temple, but those who, consecrated to His 
service, sit in the pews. Thereasons for being 
strong, as Haggai put them, were these four 
declarations of God: 

1. I am with you. The work was gre:t. 
The contrast was depressing between the 
scattered ruins and the memory of the house 
in its former glory. The obstacles had seemed 
insurmountable. The neighbors of the re- 
turned Jews were their enemies and were 
stronger than they. Their rulers had _ posi- 
tively forbidden them to proceed. They had 
but little to work with, even if there had been 
no opposition. But to all this the prophet 
urged the word of God—I am with you. So 
God had said to Moses when He sent him to 
lead the Israelites out of the bondage of Egypt. 
So He had said after the terrible apostasy at 
Sinai: ‘My presence shall go with thee.” 
So He said to Joshua when the people passed 
through the Jordan to take their abode in the 
promised land: ‘‘ As I was with Moses, so I 
will be with thee.’’ In every crisis in the 
history of His people He has renewed that 
promise till Christ left it as His final legacy: 
‘Lo, [am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” 

With such an assurance we may undertake 
any work, confident of success. Things which 
seemed impossible have been grandly done 
under the inspiration of that promise. With 
the motive to serve God, and the wisdom to 
know that He approves of the service we pro- 
pose, we cannot fail. Let the young man so 
choose his calling that he may have this prom- 
ise. Let us take up each day’s task so that 
we may claim this promise, and we need not 
fear any obstacles. 

2. I will keep my covenant. It was well 
for the people to remember what God had 
done for His chosen nation. It was well for 
them to remember that though they had for- 
gotten Him He had not forsaken them. He 
had kept His covenant through prosperity, 
when Solomon had reigned, as God had prom- 
ised to Abraham, ‘‘ From the river of Egypt 
unto the great river, the river Euphrates.’’ 
He had kept it when He had brought them 
back from the captivity. ‘‘ Then said they 
among the nations, The Lord hath done great 
things for them.’’ It was well for them to 
recall these things as they set themselves to 
do what seemed so great a task. 

Whoever would do a great work for God 
needs to look back and see how He has led 
His people through the Red Sea, how He has 
drawn water for them from the flinty rock, 
how He has driven out the nations before them 
and how He has made a highway for them 
through the desert. Nor has He ever done so 
great things for men as He has done in this 
century and for this generation. Forty years 
ago it seemed as though the gates of many 
great nations were absolutely closed against 
the gospel. Today they are al] open, and the 
only obstacle to the spread of that gospel 
throughout the world is the unwillingness of 
His own people to send the messengers. 

3. I will provide the means. ‘The silver is 
Mine, and the gold is Mine, saith the Lord of 
hosts.’’ The people were poor. The cedar 
trees of Lebanon cost money, and yet more 
money was required for their transportation 
to Jerusalem and for wages for the builders. 


But God called only for consecrated hearts 
and willingness to do what they could. He 
would provide, so that nothing else should be 
wanting. 

Just that faith ia God must be joined to 
earnest work for Him and His church will 
surely grow. It will grow right where we live. 
A revival will come wherever men believe that 
God is ready to work with them and go to 
work with confidence in Him. His church 
will grow throughout the whole world, in 
numbers, in unity, in spirituality, in propor- 
tion as His own people trust to His help and 
work to this end. “If ye abide in Me,” Christ 
said, ‘‘and My words abide in you, ask what- 
soever ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 

4. I will crown the work. ‘The latter. 
glory of this house shall be greater than the 
former, saith the Lord of hosts.’’ I do not 
know how far the prophet saw into the future 
when he foretold that the desirable things of 
all nations should come thither, so that with 
them God would fill the temple with glory. I 
do not know how long appeared to Haggai the 
“little while’ before the nations were to be 
stirred with convulsive throes till what God's 
people desired should glorify the house of God 
at Jerusalem. But a far greater fulfillment of 
the prophecy has come to pass than either 
prophet or people foresaw. The Christ has 
come: He has become the corner stone of a 
temple whose living stones are believers in 
Him, a temple which is growing to a perfec- 
tion of glory greater than ever prophet dreamed. 
The work of those Jews was one great step 
toward it, for they reared the building whose 
walls resounded to His voice and echoed to 
the tread of His feet. Our work for His living 
temple is another step toward it and who can 
tell how near the consummation may be? As 
Prof. Philip A. Nordell says, in The Gospel 
from Two Testaments: 

The world is ripening faster than we think. 
Events are moving with accelerated velocity. 
Who knows but that the full glory of the Mes- 
sianic time may be close at hand? Whether 
near or far, every man’s supreme duty to God 
and to his fellowman is so to live by the Holy 
Spirit’s help as to make the world better and 
thus to hasten the advent of that golden age 
which lies not in the past, as men have sadly 
thought, a reminder of eternal lapse and loss; 
but in the future, which is still ours, a divine 
goal and beatific hope toward which the weary 
world is slowly toiling upward in the night. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Make a square wall of blocks to recall the 
laying of the foundations of the temple. Make 
drawings of the musical instruments to sug- 
gest the songs of praise and call for the Golden 
Text of last Sunday. The foundation had 
been laid. What more was to be done? De- 
scribe the condition of Jerusalem with ruins 
everywhere. Perhaps some of the people 
thought more of rebuilding their own houses 
than of helping to restore the house of the 
Lord. Perhaps they were so well satisfied 
with the good beginning that they did not 
keep on working hard to raise money and 
workmen for the building. They gave up too 
easily when their neighbors over in Samaria 
interfered with them and influenced the new 
king to forbid the work. For fifteen years the 
work waited. Jerusalem was a busy city 
during these years. Walls were rebuilt and 
houses grew out of the rnins. Vineyards were 
planted and fields were cultivated. But 
always there were the bare foundations of the 
temple to remind the people that God’s work 
was not going on while they were building 
and planting for themselves. And do you 
think the blessing of God conld rest on the 
city that neglected the place for His worship? 
But God did not forget them. He sent 4 
prophet to remind them of their duty. The 
prophet showed them that God could not pros- 
per their work while they were living in 4 
wrong way. : 

Draw a scroll and write on it some of the 
verses ef our lesson: 

‘“‘ Be strong, all ye people of the land, saith 
the Lord, and work: for I am with you, saith 
the Lord of bosts.” 

“‘My Spirit remaineth among you: fear ye 
not.”’ 
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“The silver is Mine, and the gold is Mine, 
saith the Lord of hosts.’’ 

“The glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than of the former, and in this place 
will I give peace.” 

Make on the board a list of what would be 
needed for the building of the temple, bring- 
ing out the names from the class, as silver, 
gold, wood, etc. But more was needed. Some 
of these things had already been given. What 
was most necessary? Was it not the Spirit of 
the Lord? If the Spirit moved them to work, 
then they would fear no king and no enemy 
because they could always say: “ For I am 
with you, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

Where is silver and gold to be found? 
Who puts it in the mines of the earth? If all 
the silver and gold belongs to God is it not 
right to give it to Him? The enemies of the 
Jews were trying to trouble them but God 
promised what? Read the last line on the 
scroll. If the people gave their silver and 
gold and work to the house of God what 
would come to them? Write another list on 
the other side of the board: 

God’s Spirit. 
Strength. 

Desire of all nations. 
Glory. 

Peace. 

Make this lesson practical by suggesting the 
many kinds of work to be done for God today. 
How can children help? What can they give? 
Go over the first list again. Have you any of 
these things? What do you need most to help 
you in your work? Teach the Golden Text 
here. Whatever you do for God is a part of 
His great building on earth. 
works in you then His peace and glory come 
to you. Read the last verse of the scroll: 


‘‘ And in this place will 1 give peace, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” 


THE OHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topie, Jan. 8-14. 
1: 16, 17; Acts 16: 29-31; James 1: 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y. P. 8. G0. E. 





What True Religion Is. Is. 


21-27. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Jan. 15-21. Strength for God’s Work. 
How to Obtain It and How to Use lt. Hag. 
2:4; Col. 1: 9-11. 

Strength results from a number of causes, 
some of them manifest and some hidden from 
sight. Something is gained when we come to 
realize that God’s work requires strong men 
and women. We look abroad upon gigantic 
evils, many good causes languishing for sup- 
port, much te be done in every field of Chris- 
tian service. The extent, the variety, the 
arduousness of the work convince us.that it is 
not a pusillanimous Christianity, it is not 
weaklings, that are going to conquer this 
world for Jesus Christ. The next and most 
natural thought is that of Our own weakness 
and inadequacy. We have but two hands and 

‘two feet and one brain and there are but 
twenty-four hours in the day and life is short 
at best. But this consciousness after all is 
one step toward greater power. Not until a 
man comes to know of how little avail are his 
own unaided efforts does he begin to’ be 
equipped for God’s work. The experience of 
the Bible heroes from Moses to Paul and of 
the leaders of the church through the nineteen 
centuries proves this. The paradox of the 
great apostle tells the secret: ‘‘ When I am 
weak then I am strong.’”’ There was a man 
once who prayed earnestly, “ Take me, O God, 
and make me.” But the power did not seem to 
come. Finally he prayed, “Take me, O God, 
break me, make me.” Then the power came. 

Thus it is that God’s strength is poured into 
lives that have been emptied of self. We 
must establish connections with the reservoir 
which lies far up in the hills. To do God’s 
work without laying hold of God’s power is 
like trying to serve an employer without ever 
going near him or reporting to him. Would 
the Bible reiterate so often the command, “‘ Be 
strong,” unless it is possible for all of us to 
comply with the injunction. Religion means 
something more than tenderness and sweet- 


If His Spirit 


ness. God wants us not merely to be good 
but to be good for something. 

We shall not be as strong as we ought to be 
unless we lay hold of and co-operate with all 
the forces which are making for righteousness. 
It is our business as Christians to present as 
solid a front as possible. A hundred men pull- 
ing at one rope make greater headway than 
the same number of men pulling at a hundred 
ropes. You will get strength and communi- 
cate strength by keeping in touch with your 
brethren. 

Parallel verses : Deut. 11: 8; 33: 25; 1 Chron. 
28:10; Neh. 8: 10; Job 17: 9; Ps. 57: 14; 31: 
1-3; 62: 11; 89: 10; Isa. 25: 4; 26: 4; 30: 15; 
40; 29-31; Dan. 11: 82; Nah. 1:7; Mark 12: 30; 
Acts 3:16; Rom. 15: 1; 1 Cor. 1: 25-25; 16: 13; 
2 Cor. 12: 9, 10; Eph. 6: 10; Phil. 4: 13; 2 Tim. 
2:1; Heb. 11: 32-34; 1 Pet.5: 10; 1 John 2: 14. 


NOTES, 

Sunrise services on Christmas morning are grow- 
ing more common every year and this year the 
Pennsylvania State officers sent out a circular urg- 
ing every society in the State to hold such a meeting. 

When Dr. Clark set sail from Australia for Japan 
about one hundred Endeavorers went down the bay 
with him from Brisbane. At every Australian port 
where the steamer touched telegrams of greeting 
from Australian friends were awaiting him. 

The junior society in the North Church at New- 
buryport, Mass., has adopted as one of their mem- 
bers the little daughter of a home missionary at 
Coal Bluffs, Io., in whom the women of the church 
became interested. The society has sent her a 
junior pin, while she sends her response for the con- 
secration meetings and is now trying to form a 
society at her home. 

LANES RCE Ase 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 

The A. B. C, F. M. has sent out two leaflets 
entitled What Can the Board Do in 1893? and 
A Rare Opportunity for Investment, setting 
forth the present financial condition of the 
society with a list in detail of its special im- 
mediate needs not yet provided for. To sus- 
tain the missionaries and the work of last year 
will require $840,000, the board’s total income 
for that year. But of that sum $100,000 were 
received through legacies not to be expected 
this year and $50,000 more were given by a 
few people as an offering for that year only, 
so that $150,000 cannot be reckoned upon. Be- 
sides this at least $35,000 is needed immediately 
for certain special objects. No way to raise 
this money presents itself but for every donor 
to add something to his annual gift. It is pro- 
posed to open a special account for “ ad- 
vanced contributions for 1893” and acknowl- 
edge such separately in the Missionary Herald. 
This will enable the committee to make addi- 
tional appropriations from time to time and 
so keep up the work of our missions as hith- 
erto. It is hoped that enough will be given to 
provide also for the urgent calls for new la- 
borers and new fields. 

From the annual report of the Inanda Sem- 
inary, a girls’ school connected with the Zulu 
Mission, we learn that the whole number of 
pupils enrolled for the year, 113, was larger 
than ever before. Twenty-three of the girls 
have united with the church during the year. 
On returning from their vacation many told 
of their efforts to teach those at home, some 
working among their own friends and others 
going out among the kraals. Three of the 
older girls have gone to teach in outside 
schools and are doing good work. 

The New Year’s messages from our foreign 
missions make the January number of the 
Missionary Herald aunique one. Onthe whole, 
the spirit of hope and cheer prevails although 
the letters are not unmixed with reports ot 
hardships, persecutions and lack of adequate 
workers and suitable buildings. We have not 
space to refer to the advance which has been 
made in all the fields but what has been ac- 
complished in one or two missions serves to 
illustrate the progress in all. 

In Central Turkey, during the past year, the 
theological seminary at Marash has graduated 
five well-trained and promising young men 
and the new year opens with a large entering 
class. The Central Turkey College at Aintab 
has sent out ten earnest Christian graduates 
and has taken joyful possession of its restored 


and enlarged building with more comprehen- 
sive plans and increased teaching force. Its 
medical department and hospital work has 
welcomed a new physician. The boys’ and 
girls’ schools are keeping up with the ever 
increasing demands made upon them, Very 
significant is the growing interest shown in 
Y. M. C. A.and other home missionary work 
in some of the important centers, notably at 
Aintab, where the Christian Association pos- 
sesses a commodious building, the gift of a 
native Protestant. 

From Micronesia comes the news that the 
translation of the Gilbert Islands Bible has 
been completed and nearly two-thirds of it 
has passed through the press. Mr. Bingham, 
who began to reduce the language to writing 
more than forty years ago, hopes that the en- 
tire Bible will be printed in a few months. 

Rev. R. C. Hastings writes of the independ- 
ence of the churches in the Ceylon Mission. 
The total number of churches at present is 
sixteen, with a membership of over 1,500. 
Ten of these pay all their expenses, including 
pastor’s salary, contributions to benevolent 
societies and running expenses. This is a 
good record indeed. 

In Mexico the past year has been memorable 
because of the number of church buildings 
bought or erected, notably the church in Las 
Cuevas, the commodious building in El Paso, 
occupied jointly by the American Board and 
the N. W. E. C., the tine new temple at Chi- 
huahua and another at Guadalajara. Mr. Eaton 
states that these edifices have already pro- 
duced a marked effect in increasing public 
respect and attracting new hearers. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

The latest returns of hospitals and dispen- 
saries in British India present gratifying fea- 
tures. There are now in India 1,641 institu- 
tions treating 265,000 indoor patients and 11,- 
978,000 outdoor. To these branches must be 
added twenty-tive lunatic asylums and twenty- 
three leper hospitals. The significance of these 
figures is more evident when contrasted with 
the number of similar institutions in exist- 
ence over thirty years ago. At that time the 
return of dispensaries was only 181 and the 
total list of their patients just 111,116. In the 
last report of the National Association for 
Supplying Medical Aid to the Women of India 
an increasing supply of women’s hospitals with 
lady doctors and female nurses is reported. 
It appears there are forty-eight hospitals or 
dispensaries for women in operation, nine be- 
ing in the native states. Last year 412,591 
women were treated. Formerly only a few 
women of the better class were treated in hos- 
pitals, whereas today, by the inauguration of 
this noble movement, these hospitals and 
women physicians reach a class of Hindu 
women who were utterly unable, by reason of 
social disabilities, to avail themselves of the 
previously existing means of relief in sick- 
ness and pain. 

A large party of missionaries, sent out by 
the International Missionary Alliance, sailed 
from New York on Dec. 14. The party con- 
sists of nineteen aduJt missionaries for India 
and seven children. Besides these there are 
two already on their way to China by way of 
Sweden, two by way of San Francisco and 
two for Japan, making in all twenty-five adult 
missionaries recently sent out by this society. 
Farewell meetings held in Dr. Simpson’s Gos- 
pel Tabernacle were largely attended. These 
missionaries rely largely for their support on 
contributions which come in answer to prayer. 

The missionary in Siam has constantly to 
meet the danger of leprosy in its most loath- 
some form. There is practically no quaran- 
tine placed upon the lepers except in the mat- 
ter of dwellings and they are permitted to go 
about the streets begging for food. There are 
consequently hundreds of ways in which the 
disease is spread and the authorities do noth- 
ing to prevent it. The money which is given 
as alms to the lepers finds its way into every- 
body’s hands and the coppers of the realm are 
leprous coppers. This is only one of the dis- 
heartening and dangerous evils which our mis- 
sionaries must encounter, yet they say repeat- 
edly it is forgotten in their great love for the 


work. 
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Literature. 


BOOK BEVIEWS. 
DRIVER’S SERMONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

However one may hesitate to accept the con- 
clusions of Canon Driver as to the dates, com- 
position and structure of Old Testament books, 
no one can read his Introduction to the Liter- 
ature of the Old Testament without admitting 
that he is thoroughly conversant with the 
books themselves. His conclusions must be 
controverted, if they can be, by a scholarship 
as thorough as his, an acquaintance with an- 
cient history as profound and general, and an 
appreciation as vivid of the life of the times in 
which he believes the books to have been writ- 
ten.. To declare against Dr. Driver’s positions 
on the ground that they are contrary to tra- 
dition and that they tend to unsettle faith is 
simply folly. Yet to the student of the book 
to which we have just referred it is refreshing 
to take up this new volume, Sermons on the 
Old Testament, and to see init how Dr. Driver’s 
own use of the Bible as a guide to the knowl- 
edge of the will of God and of human destiny 
is affected by his critical studies. These ser- 
mons are published by him with the avowed 
hope that they will show how he estimates 
the permanent value of the moral and reli- 
gious teaching in the Old Testament and in 
what directions he believes it may be made 
practically useful at the present time. He 
presents this volume as a supplement to his 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

These twelve discourses nowhere escape 
from the critical views with which Dr. Driver 
regards the Old Testament. Their themes are 
all suggested by these views. Their structure 
is in marked contrast to that of the ordinary 
sermon. Though each is provided witha text, 
and most of them with striking texts, the hom- 
iletic and hortative powers of the sermons lie 
rather in the majesty of the ethical principles 
stated and illustrated than in direct appeal; 
and these statements and illustrations are 
drawn entirely from the Bible, and from an evi- 
deut wealth of knowledge and skill in adapta- 
tion which holds the reader’s attention and 
compels his admiration. In these sermons Dr. 
Driver recognizes more fully than has ap- 
peared in his critical work the divine element 
in the Bible and its influence on his own 
mind, 

His themes, suggested by his critical studies, 
are in a sense a defense of his views—such as 
Evolution Compatible with Faith, Growth of 
a Belief ina Future State, The Ideals of the 
Prophets, The Voice of God in the Old Testa- 
ment and Inspiration. But his treatment of 
these subjects is constructive and devout, and 
will go far to reassure many who have almost 
resolved to shut their eyes to newly discov- 
ered facts concerning Biblical literature rather 
than risk the impairment of their faith in its 
revelation of God. One is tempted to quote 
extensively from this volume because it pre- 
sents so varied themes and connects them so 
closely with Scripture whose meanings are 
freshened by showing their relation to the 
times in which they were written. But a 
single paragraph will illustrate Dr. Driver’s 
purpose and the spirit in which he has striven 
to fulfill it. He says: 

I have sought to illustrate, under two as- 
pects, the historical significance of the proph- 
ets. History, we see, elucidates the prophecy ; 
prophecy interprets the history. If we would 
understand the prophecy rightly we must 
throw ourselves back to the time at which it 
was uttered, and realize the social and political 
situation to which it was addressed. Then, 
in 1ts turn, prophecy illumines, and even di- 
rects, the history. May the Spirit which quick- 
ened and exalted the genius of the prophets 
help us, as we read their writings, to take the 
lessons which they teach to ourselves! May 
He inspire us, if it be possible, with the same 
generous and disinterested impulses, the same 
lofty aspirations, the same admiration of no- 
bility in thought and deed, the same honesty 
and love of truth! 

The sermon on Inspiration packs into a few 
pages a more profound and broad statement 
of the principles on which it is based than 
some entire volumes contain. We cannot re- 
frain from quoting a single sentence which 


characterizes the theme and a single para- 
graph expanding the thought: 

Without pretending to define inspiration or 
to determine the mystery of its operation, we 
may, I suppose, say that what we mean by it 
is an influence which gave to those who re- 
ceived it a unique and extraordinary spiritual 
insight, enabling them thereby, without super- 
seding or suppressing the human faculties, 
but rather using them as its instruments, to 
declare in different degrees, and in accord- 
ance with the needs or circumstances of par- 
ticular ages or particular occasions, the mind 
and purpose of God. . . . Through the history 
of Israel as a nation, through the lives of rep- 
resentative men and through the varied forms 
of its national literature God has revealed 
Himself to the world. But this revelation was 
not made in its completeness at a single mo- 
ment; it was subjected externally to the con- 
ditions which govern human history; it ad- 
vanced progressively; and it is not more than 
consonant with the idea of progress that at 
each stage it should be regulated by the oppor- 
tunities, and adapted to the capabilities, of 
those to whom it was primarily addressed. 

We hope no one who has the true interests 
of the Christian religion at heart will declaim 
against the higher criticism and denounce its 
influence on individual character and on the 
church without having first read these ser- 
mons and examined the Scriptures to see 
whether or not the conclusions which the 
sermons present are correctly based on the 
statements in the sacred books. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.75.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

There certainly is a lack of volumes in which 
theological and religious subjects are discussed 
in language and in a manner at once intelli- 
gible by and attractive to plain readers. Now 
and then one appears, however, and here is a 
good example, Dida Henor an Egg Exist First ? 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents] The au- 
thor is Jacob Horner. He recognizes the fact 
that many of the claims of scientific men, 
which are believed to lead to skepticism and 
which undeniably have much influence over 
working men, are unsound, and in this volume 
he handles them at once ably, candidly and 
entertainingly. His volumeis short, terse and 
thoroughly practical. We commend it to pas- 
tors and also to laymen. It is a good book to 
read and then lend. It should go into the 
church library.— The Face of the Deep [E. & 
J. B. Young & Co. $3.00], by Christina G. 
Rossetti, is ‘a devotional commentary on the 
Apocalypse.” The devotional element cer- 
tainly is much more apparent than the critical. 
The interpretation is often fanciful and even 
mystical and the author’s style is unduly rhe- 
torical and verbose for such awork. Scholars 
will hardly care for it. 

The studies on the canon of Scripture which 
compose Book by Book [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.50], by the Bishop of Ripon, Archdeacon 
Farrar, Dr. Marcus Dods, Prof. Stanley 
Leathes, etc., originally served as the intro- 
ductions to the different books of the Scrip- 
tures in the publication known as The New 
Illustrated Bible. They contain a discussion 
at once scholarly and popular of current ques- 
tions of Biblical criticism, and they are rever- 
ent, cautious and generally conservative in 
temper. They are written with the purpose 
of being intelligible by any ordinarily well- 
informed reader, and they are.——Another 
volume of essays or addresses by Rev. M. J. 
Savage is called The Evolution of Christianity 
[George H. Ellis. $1.00]. The generalidea of 
the book is that God’s method in religion, as 
elsewhere, is one of growth. This will becon- 
ceded much more generally than he appar- 
ently supposes. As for his manner of ex- 
pressing his views and of commenting upon 
opinions dissimilar to his it is not always 
wise, and his statements of supposed truth 
now and then are far more dogmatic than 
demonstrable. 

Rev. Anthony Bathe, who seems to be a 
clergyman of the Church of England, has 
written An Advent With Jesus [Longmans, 
Green & Co. 40 cents], a devotional treatise 
intended for spiritual edification during the 
period named in the title. The churchly flavor 
pervades the book but not obnoxiously, and 
all Christians will find its plainness and di- 
rectness useful.——Many of our middl 
readers will recall at once The Peep of Day 


(Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75], to which 
many of their earliest religious impressions 
were due. It contains spiritual instruction 
in a simple, practical form, admirably adapted 
for use with little children. This edition has 
some colored illustrations which they will 
enjoy.—A new and revised edition of Rev. 
Dr. G. W. Clark’s New Harmony of the Four Gos- 
pels in English |American Baptist Pub. Society, 
$1.50] is out, the readings of the revised ver- 
sicn of the Gospels being appended in notes, 
and some other new material being added. 
The general arrangement and character of the 
work remain the same as they have been dur- 
ing the almost quarter-century since the orig- 
inal publication of the work. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


We welcome the Memoir of Rev. Israel E. 
Dwinell, D. D. (Oakland, Cal.: W. B. Hardy. 
$1.75], which his son-in-law, Rev. H. E. Jewett, 
has written. Dr. Dwinell was henored and 
beloved on the Atlantic Coast as truly as on 
the Pacific, and, like his friend the late Dr. 
Benton, he was a man to whom Congregation- 
alism owes a large debt. He was eminent 
both as a preacher and an organizer. He was 
one of the foremost advocates of the forma- 
tion of what has become the General Associ- 
ation of this State. After two years of home 
missionary tvork in Illinois and a pastorate 
of fourteen years in Salem, Mass., he went to 
California, and there alike as pastor and theo- 
logical professor he made the same deep and 
abiding impress upon his times as at the East. 
In this volume Mr. Jewett has told the story 
of his life simply and well, and has appended 
to it a number of Dr. Dwinell’s sermons, to- 
gether with various tributes to his memory, 
ete. It will find a wide circle of readers. 


Major H. C. Whitney, the writer of Life on 
the Circuit with Lincoln [Estes & Lauriat. 
$3.50], was a personal and an intimate friend 
of the great president, and he has portrayed 
Lincoln from a new and advantageous point 
of view. He also has sketched many other of 
the great men of Lincoln’s time clearly. There 
is far too much material in his volume and it 
is diffuse and repetitious. It is a pity that its 
contents were not digested better. Neverthe- 
less much of it is vividly interesting and it 
needs to be read by any one who would know 
Lincoln as he was. Major Whitney believes 
him to have been a true Christian, justifies 
abundantly his fondness for jokes and comic 
literature, defends Mrs. Lincoln impressively 
from accusations which used to be made 
against her, urges that Hon. Robert T. Lincoln 
ought to be made president for his father’s 
sake, and, in general, has given the public a 
graphic and valuable work in spite of its con- 
spicuous faults. 


The Assassination of Lincoln [American Cit- 
izen Co. $2.50], by Gen. T. M. Harris, one of 
the military commission which tried the assas- 
sins, may not bea biography in the strict sense 
of the term yet fairly enough may be noticed 
here. It gives a graphic and candid account 
of the great conspiracy and a review of the 
trial of John H. Surratt. It seems to demon- 
strate conclusively the justice of the result 
reached in the cases of all, especially Mrs. 
Surratt and herson. The only fair objection 
which can be made to it is that it is too long. 
This, too, might have been condensed with ad- 
vantage, but it is an important book.——Prof. 
Ernest Lavasse has written, and Mrs. Mary B. 
Coleman has translated from his French, a 
volume about The Youth of Frederick the Great 
(S. C. Griggs & Co. $2.00]. Itis athoroughly 
studied and carefully composed work, impar- 
tial in criticism, vigorous and entertaining in 
manner, sometimes decidedly satirical, and in 
all respects a valuable book.——Mrs. Charles’s 
tiny volume of reminiscences of Lady Augusta 
Stanley (E. & J. B. Young & Co. 25cents], con- 
tains very little material, but itis full of signifi- 
cance. Those who knew its subject in person 
will recall, as they read, the rare graciousness ~ 
of manner and the force of character which | 
impressed them afresh whenever they met her, — 
and to those who knew her merely by name_ 
this glimpse of what she was will be a new 
proof of that nobility and beauty of an earthly 
life consecrated to heavenly things with which 
we meet at times, but all too rarely. 
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STORIES. 


From Dusk to Dawn [D. Appleton & Co. 
1.25], by Katharine P. Woods, is an unusual 
and a striking story. The danger of surren 
dering one’s will to the control of another, the 
perils of mesmerism and hypnotism and the 
emptiness of theosophy are exhibited clearly 
and the power of the love of Christ to do what 
they cannot do isshownimpressively. A nar- 
row and petty sectarianism also is contrasted 
effectively with a large and noble conception 
of Christian truth and service. The author 
undertook a very delicate and difficult task, 
but she has performed it with force and skill, 
and the book is as timely as it is interesting 
and vigorous. It is a novel of high merit and 
alsoaspiritual, and we might almost add, also, 
a philosophical and even medical work of no 
mean quality.-—Dr. Jessop’s short sketch, 
Doris, an Idyll of Arcady [E. & J. B. Young & 
Co. 25 cents], is less idyllic than most read- 
ers will anticipate, vet it is a powerful, touch- 
ing and suggestive little story. The principal 
character is drawn in bold, firm strokes and 
with good effect. 

Buffeting [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00}, by 
Jeannette Pemberton, is more melodramatic 
than is wise and its bervine acts ut high pres- 
sure throughout. One easily could point out 
other weak points, also, were it worth while. 
Yet the author certainly represents her char- 
acters with superior self-consistency and 
power. We do not admire most of them but 
we recognize the fact that they are success- 
fully portrayed. The author would succeed 
better, in our judgment, if she were to depend 
less upon incident, especially abnormal inci- 
dent, and more upon the depicting and con- 
trasting of carefully studied characters.——The 
same house sends us A Princess of Fiji [$1.25], 
by William Churehill, which may be founded 
upon fact for anything which appears to the 
contrary. Probably, however, it is simply a 
romance. In any event, it is an uncommonly 
well-written sfory. It narrates the experi- 
ences of a white man in the Fijian Islands, 
and it is skillfully conceived and carried out 
in plot besides being composed in a more than 
ordinarily good literary style. 

Another volume in Messrs. Roberts Broth- 
ers’ new edition of Balzac’s works is The 
Chouans [$1.50]. 1t is a powerful portrayal 
of personal characters and political maneuver- 
ings, but deals so largely with the darker 
aspects of life as to be depressing. Doubtless 
its reproduction of the times, manners and 
sentiments of the early years of the present 
century in France is sufficiently accurate to 
give it a real historical value. There is no 
need to add, in view of its source, that it 
possesses vivid interest.——Another not over 
cheerful, yet well conceived and written, book 
is Hanging Moss [D. Appleton & Co. $1.00], 
by Paul Lindau. It depicts skillfully the mis- 
chief wrought by the flirtations of a married 
woman, and ought to open the eyes of any 
reader who may need a warning. The proof- 
reader has made some careless slips.——The 
_ picture of unmitigated and positively brilliant 
selfishness drawn by Mrs. Andrew Dean in 
A Splendid Cousin [Cassell & Co. 50 cents] 
is impressive. And the worst of the case is 
that there are some such persons. The story 
is hardly more than a sketch, but it is boldly 
conceived and ably written. 

Boys who have read Schooldays at Rugby 
will recognize in Dr. Dodd’s School (Dodd, 
Mead & Co, $1.50], by J. L. Ford, another 
book written somewhat under its influence. 
Mr. Ford’s story is lively and entertaining 
and has valuable significance for older school- 
hoys. It does not rank with the very best 
works of the sort but it is an excéllent book 
for all that.——Here are two more volumes of 
stories from Messrs. Harper & Brothers, sim- 
ilarly and handsomely attired in green and 
gold. One is The Midnight Warning and Other 
Stories [$1.25], by E. H. House. It contains 
six or seven short stories, fresh, vigorous, 
touching and finely written. The other is 
The Moon Prince and Other Nabobs [$1.25], by 
RK. K. Munkittrick. It includes four amusing 
conceptions in the narrative line, drolly con- 
ceived and spiritedly carried out. Each book 
is illustrated, the latter quite liberally.—— 


Life’s Fairy Tales [Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.00), by J. A. Mitchell, apparently have been 
printed in Life, in which the products of Mr. 
Mitchell’s skill come out regularly. There is 
considerable wit and shrewd satire in the 
stories and the pictures are effective. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


President Isaac Sharpless of Haverford Col- 
lege visited England some two years ago and 
made investigations into the present state of 
education in that country. The results of his 
observations are embodied in a volume of the 
International Education series entitled Eng- 
lish Education in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools [D. Appleton & Co. $1.00]. It ex- 
plains the great advances which have been 
made in the last quarter-century, including 
the establishment of a comprehensive and 
efficient public school system, the reorgan- 
ization of the secondary schools, the reform 
of the misuse of old endowments and the 
bringing of the universities into much closer 
relations with the body of the people. It is 
concise, comprehensive, judicious and in- 
structive. Dr. W. T. Harris has supplied its 
introduction.—Here are one or two new 
reading-books, all of which seem well adapted 
to their purpose. One is Part II. of The Land 
We Live In [Lee & Shepard. 56 cents], the 
fourth book of The Picturesque Geographical 
Readers by C. F. King. It describes the trav- 
els of a pleusant family, much information 
being thrown in, of course, and the book being 
enlivened by many good illustrations. ——An- 
other is The Children’s First Reader [Ginn & 
Co. 35 cents], by Ellen M. Cyr. It is simple, 
practical and well illustrated. 

Dr. W. J. Milne’s Standard Arithmetic [Amer- 
ican Book Co. 65 cents]. is a good example of 
compilation and editing and its two special 
objects are to make rapid and accurate ac- 
countants and also intelligent, reasoning math- 
ematicians. The problems introduced are be- 
lieved to be specially adapted to accomplish 
these ends.——Mrs. Harriet C. Cooper’s Short 
Studiesin Botany [$1.00] is not exactly a school 
book, although there is no reason why it may 
not be used as one, but it is more in the form 
of a story about certain children. It is well 
conceived and carried out and will be useful. 
—The Beginner’s Greek Book [Ginn & Co. 
$1.60], by Prof. J. W. White, Ph. D., covers 
work naturally expected to be done during 
the first year of study by pupils averaging 
fifteen years old. Among special objects 
aimed at in the book are the enlargement of 
the vocabulary of the scholar preparing for 
college and training him to read Greek at 
sight. Professor White condemns justly and 
forcibly the currently prevalent pronuncia- 
tion of the language and recommends the 
adoption of the modern Greek usage.——Dr. 
J. C. Egbert has revised and enlarged for 
American use Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course 
[40 cents], by A. M. Cook, one of the masters 
in St. Paul’s School, London. It is a simple, 
orderly, naturally progressive treatise, which, 
in the hands of any reasonably competent in- 
structor, ought to prove of high practical 
value. 

Four additional volumes of the English 
Classics series for schools are at hand. One is 
Ten Selections from the Sketch-Book, by Irving; 
a second is The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
from the Spectator, by Addison, Steele and 
Budgell; a third is Shakespeare’s Tragedy of 
Julius Cesar and the last is Macaulay’s Second 
Essay on the Earl of Chatham (William Pitt) 
[American Book Co. Each 20 cents]. They 
have been edited carefully and biographical 
notices of all the authors but Skakespeare are 
supplied——Messrs. W. F. Gordy and W. I. 
Twitchell have done a valuable publie service 
in preparing A Pathfinder in American History, 
Part I (Lee & Shepard. 60cents]. It is adapted 
to interest children of school age and also to 
guide them judiciously. Indeed, many older 
persons will welcome such a volume. It in- 
eludes hints to teachers, lists of volumes for 
supplementary reading or reference, outlines 
of desirable study, a partial, but sufficient, 
bibliography and considerable other material, 
all well digested and arranged. Such a book 
in the hands of a bright boy or girl is enough 
of itself to give a distinct and lasting impulse 


toward historical study and the development 

of an intelligent patriotism. We heartily in- 

dorse the book. : 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof. G. F. Wright has written another book 
of special importance to students of geology 
and archeology, Man and the Glacial Period 
[D. Appleton & Co. $1.75]. It discusses the 
broad question of man’s entire relation to the 
glacial period in Europe as well as in Amer- 
ica, and it embodies much of the same mate- 
rial as that of his course of Lowell lectures in 
this city in March, 1892. Professor Wright has 
had the co-operation of a number of distin- 
guished foreign scientists and Prof. H. W. 
Haynes of this city has supplied an appendix 
confuting the alleged proof of the existence of 
the tertiary man upon the Pacific coast of 
America. Professor Wright shows that the 
time since the beginning of the tertiary period 
is considerably less than two million years 
and that the glacial period probably did not 
continue more than twenty-five ‘ thousand 
years. Geological periods grow shorter as 
the present time is approached._—Those who 
enjoy that form of the modern essay in which 
the gently humorous and the mildly satirical 
methods of delineation are applied to society 
in general and personal character in particu- 
lar will be pleased with Playthings and Par- 
odies (Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00), by Barry 
Pain. Many a reader will find it highly en- 
tertaining. A little at a time, however, will 
suit many others best and the intervals be- 
tween the times will tend to increase. 

Another volume of Ruskin’s works, whieh 
Messrs. Charles E. Merrill & Co. are briuging 
out, is Aratra Penteleci [$2.75], in which are 
seven lectures on the elements of sculpture 
delivered at Oxford University in 1870. Prof. 
C. E. Norton has supplied the introduction. 
Professor Norton justly terms some of his 
conclusions and assertions fanciful, yet, with 
equal justice, commends the work to the 
thoughtful reader as certain to repay atten- 
tion.—A book which lovers of nature will 
appreciate and which will quicken them and 
add to their number is Sir John Lubbovck’s 
The Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of the 
World We Live in [Macmillan & Co. $1.50]. 
The author employs his rare learning natu- 
rally and pleasantly in the work of popular- 
izing and intensifying the sense of what is 
beautiful and admirable in nature. Animal 
life, plant life, woods and fields, mountains, 
water, etc., are the subjects of suecessive chap- 
ters, and young readers of the proper turn of 
mind will be edified highly. There are illus- 
trations. 

Volumes of good advice to the young are 
very numerous and their number goes on en- 
larging. Most of them, doubtless, haye their 
own constituencies and do not reach very wide 
circles of readers, but many are so excellent 
that they well deserve a large circulation. A 
fresh book of this sort is Making a Beginning 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $1,00], by W. J. La- 
cey. We do not know that it contains much 
which is novel but it is eminently judicious 
and practical, and it certainly is brighter and 
more readable than most works of the sort. 
——Another volume of the same general cho r- 
acter and one packed full of timely and te!l- 
ing truths is The Unmarried Woman [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25), by Eliza Chester. The 
author is broad and liberal without being misx- 
takenly unconventional and goes more deeply 
into the philosophical study of her subject 
than most writers go. More than many vol- 
umes of the sort this is one which well edu- 
cated, cultivated girls and even society girls 
are likely to find welcome and suggestive. 
We should have been glad to find a more per- 
vasive religious tone to the book, but the reli- 
gious element is not lacking. 

There is considerable good sense in Mr. 
G. T. Howerton’s book, Short Talks on Char- 
acter Building [Fowler & Wells Co. $1.00), 
which is intended for young people. We du 
not attach much value to phrenology, which 
the author exalts, but the general inculcations 
of the volume are practical and Christian. It 
is simple in plan and plain in language.—— 
The Universal Atlas (Dodd, Mead & Co, $3.00] 
is a good one for its price. It is sufficiently 
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SEP is printed clearly and colored 
tastefully and has a number of weather maps 
and a useful statistical appendix giving par- 
ticulars about population, productions, reli- 
gions, military and naval matters, tempera- 
ture, etc. The book will do good service.—— 
A handy book for members of literary socie- 
ties, dehating clubs, etc., is Mr. Henry Mat- 
son’s References for Literary Workers (A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $3.00], in which over six hun- 
dred subjects are briefly outlined, short bibli- 
ographies being supplied in a majority of 
instances as guides to private study. It is so 
planned as tostimulate and aid effort on the 
part of the student, and little or no advantage 
of any consequence can be gained from it 
except by honest work, which is a very impor- 
tant consideration. It is a unique sort of a 
book and we like it. 

Mr. J. H. Norman’s Complete Guide to the 
World’s Twenty-nine Metal Monetary Systems, 
etc. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25] certainly is 
an opportune publication. While not only 
people in general but actually the business 
portion of society continues as ignorant of 
many principles of finance as at present any 
reasonably clear and thoughtful treatise has 
large room for usefulness. There is too much 
about Mr. Norman in it but this is a trifling 
fault. It goes into the subjects of exchange, 
bi-metallism and _ is intended to serve in part 
as a sort of text-book and educational guide. 
The material is somewhat miscellaneous and 
is a little loosely compiled, but it is eminently 
practical. The book is one for specialists 
rather than for ordinary readers, yet many 
who are not specialists may read it with in- 
terest.——The Horticulturist’s Rule Book [Rural 
Publishing Co. $1.00] is by L. H. Bailey. It 
is a compendium of information and is not 
written in the usual manner but the topics of 
its chapters are arranged more like the items 
in a catalogue and have brief comments ap- 
pended. It is quite as likely to serve its pur- 
poge not the less. 

The high church Episcopalian, who is aware 
who Canon Knowles is and who likes to read 
about early and high celebrations, choral mat- 
ins, evensongs, paternosters, acolytes, altars 
“splendidly vested, and rich in every orna- 
ment, the cross, the tabernacle, the candle- 
sticks,”’ etc., will be likely to enjoy To England 
and Back (A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00]. It is 
the account of a winter vacation spent in Eng- 
jand. It is chiefly a record of church services, 
ecclesiastical gatherings and visits or talks 
with clerical friends arid appeared originally 
in the columns of the Living Church. The 
book is intended for readers of tastes akin to 
those of the author and they will like it greatly. 
To the general public it may seem lacking in 
variety, but it is written agreeably.——Prof. 
H. 8. White has edited a very attractive vol- 
ume of German Folk-Songs [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50] in the original. Those who read 
German will find in it a carefully selected 
table of contents possessing diversified and 
large interest. Moreover, the book is printed 
and bound very tastefully and is small and 
convenient.——Equally charming in its way 
is Mr. R. H. Caine’s Love Songs of the English 
Poets, 1500-1800 [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50]. 
The editor has supplied certain notes concern- 
ing the different poets. 

Thoughts of Busy Girls {Cassell Publishing 
Co. 50 cents], edited by Grace H. Dodge, is a 
volume made up of extracts from papers by 
working girls upon such themes as Ideal Wom- 
anhood, Married and Single Life, Influence of 
Art upon Life, How Can We Help: One An- 
other, and intended for other young women 
like themselves. It is interesting and help- 
fully suggestive in more than one way.—— 
Turning to the needs of a younger class, here 
is Mrs. Auretta R. Aldrich’s little volume, 
Children; their Mod:ls and Crities [Harper & 
Bros.], which is based on experience and ob- 
servation and these not only possessed but 
intelligently appreciated and made fruitful. 
Parents and teachers may gain many useful 
hints from the bbok——Hospitality in Town and 
Country (Frederick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents] 
is one of the Good Form series. It is better 


suited to the more formal class of house- 
holds, in which a number of servants are kept 
and considerable of what commonly is called 


‘style’ is maintained, than to ordinary homes. 
It deals with such topics as town or country 
visits, the reception and entertainment of 
guests, leave-takings and departures, recogni- 
tions of hospitalities, ete. It is simple, prac- 
tical and usually sensible. 


NOTES. 


—— Five thousand copies of Dr. Jessop’s 
little book, noticed in ancther column, were 
sold in one week when it appeared. 


—— The Greek grammar used by Tennyson 
when a boy at South school is owned by J. G. 
Batterson, Esq., of Hartford, Ct., and the au- 
thenticity of the book is beyond denial. 


—— Count Tolstoi has been persuaded at 
last to settle his estates upon his wife and chil- 
dren. Hitherto he has refused to do this on 
the ground that his land should be divided 
among his poorer neighbors. 


—— Clifford Lanier, a brother of the late 
Sidney Lanier, the poet, is about making his 
appearance as an author. A serial story by 
him, about the Spanish in Florida in the seven- 
teenth century, is to appear as a serial in the 
February number of Good Form 


—— The American Library Association will 
have at the World’s Fair, in connection with 
the Bureau of Education, a model library con- 
taining 5,000 volumes. It will be catalogued, 
classified and arranged by the New York State 
Library School at Albany. After the fair it 
will become a part of the permanent exhibit 
of the Bureau of Education at Washington. 


—— Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, the publishers 
of Webster’s Dictionary, have just obtained a 
preliminary injunction against Messrs. Adams 
& Co.,a New York dry goods house, for sell- 
ing at ninety-eight cents the reprint of the 
1847 edition of Webster’s Unabridged in such 
a way as to lead people tu suppose it the 1864 
edition. The injunction requires Messrs. Ad- 
ams & Co. to attach to the title-page of each 
copy sold of the 1847 reprint a printed slip 
stating what it is. 


—— Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co. of Boston 
are meeting the competition of the dry goods 
stores, which for some years have been offer- 
ing books to the public and underselling the 
book stores, by hiring the next store to their 
own, reserving their own for their regular 
trade, and filling the new store with books at 
prices so low that the dry goods dealers can- 
not compete. Nevertheless, the Publishers’ 
Weekly remarks, “Ten years ago not a dry 
goods store in this country sold books. Ten 
years more, if the bookseller does not rouse 
himself, the dry goods stores may sell all the 
books published.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 

LIVES AND MIssION WORK OF REY. CEPHAS BEN- 
NETT AND STELLA KNEELAND BENNETT. By Ruth 
W. Ranney. pp. 142. $1.00, 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON TALKS. By Charles Cullis, 

D. pp. 197. 50 cents. 
Pope Manufacturing Co. Boston. 

CYCLE-INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS. By Brig.- 
Gen. Albert Ordway. pp. 70. 50 cents. 

Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 

THE WONDERFUL COUNSELOR. By Rev. H. B. 
Mead. pp. 264. 50 cents. 

oe DURLEIGH. By Sarah Doudney. pp. 404. 


Brentano’s. New York. 
COLLOQUIAL FRENCH FOR TRAVELLERS. By H. 
Swan. dt 112. 75 cents. 
Witty, WISE AND WICKED MAxims. By Henri P. 
Du Bois. pp. 162. 75 cents. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
TWELVE ENGLISH AUTHORESSES. 
ford. pp. 200. $1.50 
Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 
THOSE GiRLs. By John $8. Winter. pp. 244. 
Tnited States Book Co. New York. 
LIFE AND SYLvIA. By Josephine Balestier. pp. 
58. 50 cents. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Pd Rev. G. T. Stokes, 
D.D. Vol. Il. pp. 480. $1.50. 
International Committee of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. New York. 
YounG MEN’s Nog aa | ASSOCIATION HAND 


New York. 


By L. B. Wal- 


$1.00. 


K. Edited by H. . ee J. T. Bowne and 
Erskine Uhl. pp. 448. 
John J. Hood, Puciadaiane. 
JUNIOR simone, By W. 8S. Ferguson and others. pp. 
192. 35 cents. 


A, C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM THE FRENCH AND SPAN- 
Ish. By Antoinette Ogden. PP 265. $1.25. 
SONGS AND SONNETs. By M. F. Egan. pp. 201. 


1.00. 





Charles L. Webster & Co. New York. 
A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER. By Henry George. 
pp. 319. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
HER aaa Lover. By Svuphie May. 


50 cents 
J. B. Millet Co. Boston. 

Famous COMPOSERS AND THEIR WORKS. Edited 
by J. K. Paine, Theodore Thomasand Kar! K'auser. 
Parts I-IV. 50 cents each. 

J. 8. Oguvie. New York. 

LIFE AND DEATH OF JAY GOULD. 

A BLONDE CREOLE. By Alice H. 
50 cents. 


pp. 281. 


hi - 208. 25cents. 
ilton. pp. 270. 


MAGAZINES. 
ber. HARTFORD SEMINARY REc- 





October and D 
ORD. 


December. OuR ANIMAL FRIENDS.—ASTRONOMY 
_ AND ASTRO-PHYSICS.—MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL 
JOURNAL.—UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—DONAHOE’S. 
—SANITARIAN.—PORTFOLIO. 
Janua Our LitTrLeE ONEsS.—CASSELL’S.—HOME 
AMD COUNTEY.—_LIFrInooTT’s.—& BBOT COURAXT. 
SOMAUTR UQUAN.—FORUM.—ATLANTIC.— ART AM- 
ATEUR.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—HOM- 
ILETIC REVIEW.—LITERARY NORTHWEST. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THEOLOGY. 

A recent British Weekly publishes an open 
letter from Prof. Marcus Dods to young men 
contemplating the study of theology. We 
quote two paragraphs: 


Especially are you to be congratulated on 
beginning your theological studies in a 
time of so much lively movement as these 
closing years of the nineteenth century. 
There have been times when the study of 
theology was the study of a finished science, 
and, like mathematics, asked only for fresh 
proofs of the old propositions or neat illus- 
trations, riders and corollaries. Some log- 
ical faculty and a retentive memory were 
the sole requirements. But now the very 
axioms aud postulates are in debate, and 
no science calls for a steadier head, a more 
candid spirit or is likelier to cultivate fear- 
less love of truth and independence of judg- 
ment. The present agitation in theology 
is due to the unprecedented interest taken 
in the subject and the mass of new mate- 
rial which has been poured in from all 
quarters. To him that can use it the oppor- 
tunity is incalculably t. 

We live in an era like the Elizabethan, 
when new continents invited conquest and 
enterprise and all life glowed with unde- 
fined anticipations, for even the loudest 
laudator temporis acti must admit that the 
last fifty years have been years. of remark- 
able progress in knowledge. The facts, at 
any rate, which have been brought to light 
by physical science and by historical re- 
search and criticism cannot be denied, how- 
ever much we may doubt the inferences 
drawn from them, But from all this ad- 
vance in knowledge theology is the gainer. 
Here is a very moderate estimate of the 
gain to theology from science, as stated by 
one most competent to judge. Science, he 
says, has been ‘‘ deepening belief in a rei 
of law . ... in the spiritual not less tealy 
than in the natural world; hightening our 
ideas of the unity of God by its grow- 
ing discovery of order in nature; drawing 
thought from the vast unity and ‘unbroken 
continuity in nature and, we may surely 
add, from the unity of life toward a large 
and. inspiring theism as the legitimate and 
necessary culmination of scientific thought, 
as, in fact, ultimate truth and truest science; 
emphasizing the ultimate mystery of life 
until, deepened by the presence of moral 
elements, it has taken precedence of mys- 
teries that were exclusively theological; ex- 
alting our idea of God by enlarging and 
perfecting our conception of the universe, 
which has been shown to be really progress- 
ive, and giving, by its use of the theory of 
evolution, larger faith to theology and loftier 
form to its teleology of the cosmos.’’ 

eo 

[t is not true that goodness is synonymous 
with happiness. The most perfect being 
who ever trod the soil of this planet was 
called the Man of Sorrows.—Froude. 


No man doth safely speak but he that 
is glad to hold his peace; no man doth safely 
rule but he that is glad to be ruled.— 
Thomas & Kempis. 
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The new meeting house of the Central 
Church in Lynn, pictured above, replaces the 
one destroyed in the great fire more than three 
years ago. The corner stone was laid in March 
last, the church having been unwilling to be- 
gin to build until permission should be granted 
them by the Supreme Court to sell their old 
lot, which the church desired to abandon on 
account of its nearness to the railroad. The 
new edifice is built of Rockport granite and 
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CENTRAL CHURCH, LYNN, MASS. 


Indiana limestone. It has a seating capacity 
of a little over 600, which can be increased by 
galleries. Its interior finish is of stained oak. 
It is provided with all the modern conven- 
iences and its organ is said t6 be the finest in 
the country. The building cost, with the land, 
$91,000 and is dedicated free from debt. 

The dedication took place last Thursday 
evening. The house was packed and nearly 
200 people stood during the entire service, 
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which was over two hours in length. Rev, 
Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of Cambridge 
preached the sermon. Rev. J. B. Sewall of 
Braintree, a former pastor, offered the prayer 
and the other parts were taken by ministers 
of the conference. The.church occupies one 
of the best locations in the city and is look- 
ing forward to a career of great prosperity and 
usefulness. Rev. A. W. Moore has been for 
ten years pastor. 





LOOKING AFTER ABSENT MEMBERS. 

This being the season when revision of 
church rolls is going on, any suggestions as to 
dealing with the troublesome problem of absen- 
teeism will be welcome. The Trinity Church 
in East Orange, N.J., has recently perfected 
a plan which one or two other churches have 
already adopted. The following letter is sent 
to every absent member whose address can 
be found: 


The pastor and deacons of Trinity Church would 
kindly remind you that it has been made their duty, 
prior to each annual meeting in January, to communi- 
cate with those members who have removed their resi- 
dence from among us by calling their attention to the 
standing rules of the church rding such members. 
These rules provide that absent members should either 
request letters of transfer to other churches or send 
some fraternal note to the church at least once in each 
year. In case this is not done the names of such yorrene 
may, after two years, be removed from the roll. The 
rules have been adopted in the conviction that a church 
covenant is a sacre cong that, wherever practicable, 
Christian disciples show @ be identified with some 
church in the community where they reside; and that 
no church should have on its roll many names of ey 
who are no longer connected with its life and work. 
In view of the foregoing we send res three blanks, one 
of which, duly filled out and s , please return to us 
before the first of January next in the inclosed envelope. 


Reply No. 1.) 


To the Committee of Trinity Church, East Orange, N. J.: 
Dear Friends: 

YOur Lettee OF 0000 scaenen bs cieseces is receiyed. I have 
decided to transfer my membership to the...............- 
Church Of. 4: .scsseasssengues , and hereby request Trinity 
Church to grant me a letter of dismissal and recom- 
mendation. 

Yours sincerely, ...... Oded eevbcccevevesecose 


(Reply No. 2.) 


To the Committee of Trinity Church, East Orange, N. J.: 
Dear Friends: 

Your létter Of... j5..i..tsenvaseases is received. I recog- 
nize the propriety of the rules of Trinity Church re- 
specting its absent members and the force of the rea- 
sons for transfer of church relationship. For the pres- 
ent, however, I prefer to remain a member of ity 


Cburch, and for the following reasons: 






Yours sincerely, 
(Reply No. 3.) 


se eoheaciaee 
To the ¢ pamitios of Trinity Church, East Orange, N.J.: 
ends: 


Dear Fri 

Your letter of..... PONE RO ----48 received. I recog- 
nize the propriety of the rules of Trinity Church re- 
specting its absent members. I cannot, however, ask 
‘¢ a letter to any other church. I therefore uest 
that my connection with bay any | Church be dissolved, 
and my name removed from the list of members. 
YOUR GEMGOTOLY, o.55 vcccvcivcncsessectocceess 





FROM OBERLIN. 

The fali term of the college closed Dec. 20 
and the students of the various departments, 
except those whose homes are remote, dis- 
persed for the holiday vacation. The oratorio 
of the Messiah gave eclat and interest, as 
usual, to the closing week. There were two 
performances on successive evenings and the 
capacious Second Church was crowded both 
evenings. Special trains from Cleveland and 
on the last evening from Toledo filled the 
edifice to overflowing. The rendering of this 
grand masterpiece of sacred music by our 
well-trained Choral Union, assisted by Messrs. 
Whitney and Hay of Boston and other emi- 
nent soloists, was almest perfect. The people 
of the town never seem to weary of the match- 
less music. 

Lord Cottage, the new dormitory for young 
ladies, is approaching completion. It is of 
the old English style of architecture and will 
form a noticeable addition to the college 
buildings. Among applicants for board at 
this cottage the daughters of home mission- 
aries will receive the preference according to 
the wishes of Mrs. Lord, the donor of the 
building. 

The work done the past term in the various 
departments has been unusually satisfactory. 
The four new professors of the college, Black, 
Magoun, Roe and Leonard, and the two new 
professors of the theological seminary, Bos- 
worth and Gates, have won golden opinions 
by their excellent methods and proved to be 
the right men for the places they fill. The 
department of ecclesiastical history, as divided 
among Dr. G. R. Leavitt of Cleveland, Rev. 
D. L. Leonard, now residing in Oberlin, Rey. 
W.E. Barton of Wellington and Rev. J.F. 
Berry has been ably conducted and mutch 
enjoyed by the students. The thought of such 
a division of the work and the choice of the 
workmen was most fortunate. 

A band of ten or twelve theological students 
has gone to Cleveland to do religious work 
at different points on Sundays. They have 
taught in Sunday schools, engaged ih special 
labor among boys organized into military 


companies, visited from house to house, led 
cottage prayer meetings and made addresses 
to congregations of various sizes. At the 
Doan Mission, the Pilgrim Church, the First 
Presbyterian Church and congregations of 
Welsh and Bohemians they have thus laboied 
with gratifying results. This tentative move- 
ment may prove the beginning of an impor- 
tant branch of training for Oberlin students 
in city work similar to that which the students 
of Andover Seminary find in Boston or stu- 
dents of Chicago Seminary in the churches 
and missions of that city. A. H.C. 


THE RELIGIOUS INTEREST IN LIN- 
COLN, NEB. 

Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia concluded, Dec. 22, a two weeks’ series 
of special meetings in Lincoln which have 
deeply stirred the entire city, following as 
they did upon Mr. Sayford’s labors at the 
State University. The first three days’ serv- 
ices were held on the outskirts of the city, but 
afterwards in the large Baptist church which 
is centrally located. In the early days of the 
meetings Dr. Chapman spoke as often as five 
times daily. For several evenings overflow 
gatherings were necessary and Dr. Chapman 
addressed audiences in both places. On Sun- 
days services were held in the new Opera 
House. More than 2,000 men were present 
at one meeting, and the speaker made an 
impassioned and touching appeal to all to 
live better lives. Hundreds who never thought 
much of such things stood up, and Dr. 
Chapman himself declared he had never had 
a more satisfactory and cheering audience of 
men. The work was thoroughly organized, 
ushers and helpers being stationed in every 
part of the house. 

The evangelist first gave special attention 
to reviving church members. Many who had 
been indifferent have been greatly blessed. 
Dr. Chapman won the love of the people. His 
message was always one of love and tender- 
ness. 

A careful estimate of results gives assurance 
that at least a thousand persons expressed a 
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desire to lead a Christian life. All the Evan- 
gelical churches joined in the services. Lin- 
coln was never. so interested in religious mat- 
ters as jast now. Dr. Chapman will rest a 
week and renew his work in Pennsylvania. 
Rev. B. Fay Mills addressed a large audience 
Siturday before last. Many could not gain 
admission. Ww. Q. B. 
THE CLIFTON DALE CHURCH. 

After four years of worship ina hired hall 
the little church at Cliftondale, ten miles from 

soston on the Saugus Branch of the Eastern 
it uilroad, is the happy possessor of as neat and 
useful an edifice as can be shown anywhere 
from the expenditure of only $7,000. Since 
not afew churches over the land are limited 
in their outlay for church buildings, the pic- 
ture given herewith will be suggestive and 
prove, perhaps, a stimulus to going forward 
with building operations, even if expensive 
structures are out of the question. 

This building, though of wood, resembles 
the pretty little parish churches of the Gothic 
tvpe with which England is dotted. The 
tower is ornamented with a Howard clock 
and incloses a bell of rich tone. The audito- 


There were in attendance six hundred members of 
the school and over two hundred of the parents. 


Rey. Dr. Elijah Horr gave the address before the 
Fitchburg Congregational Club, Dec.19, on Retro- 
spect and Prospect. Rev. J.D. Millerof Leominster 
is the newly chosen president of the club.—— 
Repairs on the chapel of the Rollstone Church are 
now so nearly completed that it is used for social 
purposes.— At the Calvinist Church the pastor, 
Rev. C. R. Gale, has completed a series of nine even- 
ing sermons on Marriage and has begun another on 
the Life of Christ, using the Brookfield Service for 
the liturgical parts. This church has received addi- 
tions at each communion season during the past 
year. 

Belmont Church, Worcester, Rev. Albert Bryant, 
pastor, comes to the end of the year with all current 
expenses paid. Fourteen persons have been added 
during the year, seven on confession.——The Evan- 
gelical churches at the South End are to unite ina 
series of revival services to be held by Mr. Munhall 
about the end of January. 

Meetings have been held nearly every evening for 
two weeks by thechurch in Dudley. Ministers from 
Webster, Worcester and Southbridge have assisted 
the pastor, Rev. T. C. Richards. The spiritual tone 
of the church and community has been greatly ben- 
efited and at nearly every meeting one or more 
arose to ask for prayers or announce the determina- 





rium is finished plainly, being open to the 
roof, but the solid beams and rafters with 
their rich coloring and the pretty organ and 
pulpit combine to produce a pleasing effect. 
The Sunday school room is in the rear and 
the basement is well equipped for social gath- 
erings. Through the earnest and self-sacritic- 
ing efforts of the people the church was dedi- 
cated last week Thursday free of debt, save a 
small obligation to the C.C. B.S. Mr. C. H. 
Bond has been the largest giver, and without 
his aid success would have been difficult. 

The dedicatory exercises were prefaced with 
the ordination and installation of Rey. A. E. 
Cross, a son of Judge Cross of Manchester, 
N.H., and a graduate of Amherst and An- 
dover. He has been with the church for a 
year and three months and demonstrated 
thoroughly to the council his fitness for the 
work which now opens before him so auspi- 
ciously. The council was unusually large. 
Professor Churchill made an eloquent address 
ef dedication and the services throughout 
were of marked interest. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

The First Church of Everett, Rev. E. T. Pitts, pas- 
tor, made Christmas week a feast of dedication. 
Sunday was filled with Christmas services and the 
dedication proper. During the week one evening 
each was given to the Sunday school, the Y. P.S. 
©. E., a social reunion and a prayer and testimony’ 
meeting with the roll-call.——T ae church in Holden, 
Rev. T. KE. Babb, pastor, has just passed its 150th 
anniversary. 

The Central Mission Sabbath school of Fall River 
held its annual festival on Saturday evening last. 


tion to live henceforth a Christian life. This church 
enters upon the third year of the free pew system, 
using the envelope system also, and proves conclu- 
sively that country churches can be free as‘easily as 
the larger ones. 

At the annual meeting last Thursday night of the 
East Church, Ware, Rev. A. B. Bassett, pastor, 230 
members responded to the roll-call and seventy- 
five more were heard from by letter. A finance com- 
mittee, appointed to take subscriptions for the debt 
of $6,049, reported pledges to the amount of $7,200. 
Part of the surplus will be devoted to the employ- 
ment of a pastor’s assistant. Benevolences during 
the year have amounted to $3,500, there have been 
seventeen accessions and there are encouraging 
signs of religious interest at present. The free pew 
system was adopted four years ago and has justified 
itself. 

The Second Church, Amherst, has had free pews 
for many years. The renting system did not suc- 
ceed. Expenses are met by annual pledges and 
weekly offerings. 

Maine. 

The First Church, Deer Isle, Rev. J.S. Richards, 
pastor, has added to its membership ninety-four 
during the past year, all upon confession of faith, 
nearly doubling its membership. There have been 
admissions at every communion. This, like many 
of our country churches, is chiefly a feeder for the 
city churches, no person having come into it by let- 
ter for several years. 

Misses Harlow and Washburn have just closed a 
month of service at Stowe and Chatham, N. H., and 
much interest has been developed. General Mission- 
ary G. C. Wilson has been with them for a part of 
the time. They expect to visit North Waterford for 
the month of January.——Rev. 8. D. Towne has, 
begun a very popular course of lectures at Oldtown. 

The late Rev. H.S. Loring of Winthrop bequeathed 
$1,000 to Bangor Theological Seminary, $200 each to 
the A. B.C. F.M., A.M.A., A.C. and E. 8S, and 





Maine Missionary Society and $100 to the American 


Bible Society. 
: New Hampshire. 

The Contoocook Valley Evangelical Alliance re- 
cently held a three days’ series of services in Peter- 
boro and another in Greenfield. All evangelical 
churches were invited to co-operate and the meet- 
ings were made of practical benefit. 

The church in Littleton has finished the year with- 
out a deficit for the first time in many years. The 
offerings for foreign missions will be sent to the 
American Board or to the Noyes Mission at the will 
of the individual givers. 

A series of popular Sunday evening services has 
been held through November and December at Pil- 
grim Church, Nashua, Rev. G. W. Grover, pastor. 
Special music and speakers from a distance have in- 
creased the size of the congregations. Another se- 
ries is being prepared on the great oratorios, to be 
illustrated by the quartette and chorus. During the 
thirteen years of Mr. Grover’s pastorate the benevo 
lences have been quadrupled and a new church 
building and chapel have been erected. 

The church and society in Rye, having recently 
made extensive repairs on their house of worship, 
are now putting into the tower a Howard clock and 
a new 1,600 pound bell. 

Connecticut. 

The church in Old Saybrook has been holding si- 
multaneous cottage meetings in the different districts 
of the town in anticipation of the Week of Prayer. 
——With commendable courage the church and so- 
ciety in Westbrook have at once taken steps to build 
anewedifice. This will be the fourth structure upon 
the present site, the first having been built in 1727. 
Rev. E. B. Sanford is now in the tenth year of his 
pastorate with this church. , 

The Windsor Avenue Church, according to its 
usual custom, held a sunrise New Year’s prayer 
meeting. A stenographic report of the meeting is 
made for the benefit of such infirm members as 
cannot attend. 

The Christmas offering at the First Church, Nor- 
walk, Rev. T. K. Noble, pastor, amounted to about 
$200. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


A service of much interest took place in Middle- 
town, Dec. 22, when Rev. W. A. Robinson, D. D., so 
many years pastor at Homer, president of the State 
H.M.S., and prominent in other ways, was installed 
as pastor of the First Church. A strong council 
convened of which Rev. Wayland Spaulding of 
Poughkeepsie was moderator. At the supper served 
in the church between the afternoon and evening 
services there were several speeches by the pastors 
of the other Middletown churches. 

New Jersey. 

During the pastorate of Rev. W. W. Jordan in 
Bound Brook the church membership grew from 15 
to 250, and the Sunday school, doubled in numbers, 
was given a new chapel home. The benevolences 
have more than doubled, and a flourishing mission 
has led to the building of a new chapel at Chimney 
Rock, a hitherto churchless section. 

The beautiful new house of worship of the First 
Church, Newark, was dedicated Dec. 28, Dr. R. R. 
Meredith preaching the sermon. Atthe“ fellowship 
of the churches” held Thursday evening all the 
pastors of the city took part. Friday evening a 
Christian Endeavor rally was held. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 


At the annual reunion of the First Church, Mans- 
field, 465 responded in person and by letter to the 
roll-call. During the six years’ pastorate of Dr. 
J. W. Hubbell 325 have been added to the church. 
The present membership is 656. The audience-room, 
which has been closed five months for repairs cost- 
ing about $5,000, was reopened for services Dee. 25. 

Rev. E. R. Latham, recently ordained at Rich- 
mond and Fairport, has just concluded a.three 
weeks’ series of meetings at Richmond. There were 
few conversions but the church was strengthened 
and united and an excellent impression made upon 
the community. Richmond and Fairport are rap- 
idly growing in importance as lake ports and manu- 
facturing towns. 

State Evangelist Rev. A. T. Reed has just closed a 
successful series of meetings in Belpre. He spends 
the Week of Prayer in Saybrook and then goes to 
Hough Avenue Church, Cleveland. 

Plymouth Church, Cleveland, rejoices in pledges 
of $15,000 made in connection with the recent cele- 
bration of its fortieth anniversary. This covers the 
entire debt. 

The First Church, Toledo, recently welcomed a 
neighboring Disciple minister to its pulpit and gave 
its offering toward the erection of a house of wor- 
ship for his people-——The favorable location of the 
Central Church and its generous catholic spirit cause 
its house of worship to be in demand for many 
anniversary meetings. The weekly calendar says: 
“ We are happy that our city charities, 
and other religious organizations put this house of — 
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God to a true cathedral use—the common good of 
the whole community.” 

As a result of the special services at Mecca, con- 
ducted by the pastor and Rev. A.T. Reed, twenty- 
one have united with the church and an Endeavor 
Society bas been organized. 

Rey. T. E. Lewis of Chagrin Falls, by special re- 
quest of citizens, is preaching in the Town Halla 
series of monthly sermons on industrial themes. 

The Geneva church, Rev. G. W. Belsey, pastor, 
celebrated its eighty-third birthday in December. 
During the past year forty-three new members have 
been received, most of them on confession. More 
than thirty atrended a reception given by the pastor 
and deacons to the church members who had reached 
the age of threescore and ten. Benevolences have 
largely increased. 

Indiana. 

The Indianapolis New England Society, Dr. N. A. 
Hyde, president, was addressed at the annuai ban- 
quet at the Propyleum, Dec. 21, by Charles Dudley 
Warner of Hartfordand Rev. F. V. Dewhurst. Fore- 
fathers’ Day was celebrated at Fellowship Church, 
Dec. 22, with an elaborate program and addresses 
by city pascors. Pilgrim, People’s and Brightwood 
churches have beld unusually successful Christmas 
fairs and festivals. 

Hope Chapel, Anderson, has been fitted up and its 
capacity is taxed by the Sunday school and congre- 
gation. The pastor, Rev. W. C. Gordon, is a gradu- 
ate of Yale, ’91,and the central location and superior 
workers he has gathered around him promise a 
bright future in the growing city of 15,000 people. 

Wisconsin. 

Some rehef is coming to the overdrawn treasury 
of the State Home Missionary Society and the work 
is being pushed. Secretary H. W. Carter finds his 
new work arduous and the debt hampering but is 
hoping and working for tire best. 

The house of worship in Antigo is so near comple- 
tion that the dedication has been held. At that 
time pledges were received covering the expenses. 
The membership bas increased sixty-tive since the 
coming of Rev, C, C. Campbell a little more than a 
year ago. The Sunday school and Endeavor Society 
have more than doubled. Twenty from the latter 
have united with the church during the year. 


THE WEST. 
lows. 

One of the attractions at the evening service of 
the church in Muscatine, Dr. A. 8b. Robbins and 
Rev. F. T. Lee, pastors, is the singing of a chorus 
choir of thirty voices. The monthly praise services 
continue to be popular, the house always being 
crowded. 

The lowa Bohemian Mission, with stations at lowa 
City, Luzerne, Vining and Moorland, is making slow 
but steady progress. The missionaries, Rey. F. T. 
Baste] and Miss Elizabeth Junck, should be enforced 
by another worker. At Vining a house of worship 
is being erected. One of the regular attendants 
at the services comes twenty miles. 

In connection with special meetings at Lakeside, 
Evangelist Tillitt assisting pastor R. R. Wood, 
twenty-two persons professed conversion, twelve of 
whom bave united with the church. 

About twenty conversions resulted from special 
meetings recently held at Jackson, Rev. J. T. Mum- 
ford, pastor. While the meetings were in progress 
the people manifested their appreciation of the 
work of their pastor by giving hima fur overcoat 
and robe. ‘The church closed its financial year with 
a small balance in the treasury. 

Rey. W. W. Lewis has begun the fourth year of 
his pastorate at Waucoma. During the three years 
seventy-five have been added to the church and, for 
all purposes, including the rebuilding of the church 
edifice, $6,600 have been raised. 

; Kansas. 

A series of home migsionary meetings in seven- 
teen of the larger churches of Eastern Kansas has 
been planned for January and early February and 
will be addressed by two missionaries and Superin- 
tendent Broad, 

During the pastorate of Rev. G. H. Perry, who 
has just resigned at Kiowa, the church has made 
decided gains in spiritual strength and membership 
and has erected a fine building which approaches 
completion. 

Supt. L. P. Broad spent Dec. 4 with the new 
church at Pittsburg, when the Sunday school num- 
bered 102 and the morning and evening audiences 
150 and 225, respectively. The church is meeting a 
genuine need among the unchurched masses. Many 
children have been gathered from the streets into 
the Sunday school. The taberna::le, in which the 
first service was held last April and for which the 
Sunday sebools of the State contributed, is cen- 
trally located and is proving an attractive house of 
worship for people of every class and condition. 

The audiences at Parsons have largely increased 
during the pastorate of Rev. F. V. Jones. His wife 
has gathered a large Sunday school class composed 
of poor boys hitherto having no religious care. 

The church in Colwich dedicated its fine new edi- 
fice Dee. 18, Rey. panned R. L. Marsh and C. N. 





Severance conducting the services. The building 
cost nearly $2,000, which was raised prior to dedica- 
tion, excepting $124 provided for at that service. 
A marked feature in the case is that when the 
church began to build it had only six members. 
The C. C. B.S. gave generous aid. 

The church in Independence, Rev. J. E. Pershing, 
pastor, observed its twenty-first anniversary with 
appropriate exercises, continuing from Dec. 11 to 
Dec. 18. The evenings were devoted to prayer, praise, 
reminiscences and letters from former pas*ors. Rev. 
R. M. Tunnell, the first pastor, now principal of 
Fairmount Institute, preached Dec. 18 in the morn- 
ing, a successful Sunday school rally was held in the 
afternoon and Supt. L. P. Broad spoke on Missions 
in the evening. 

A pleasant and profitable fellowship meeting of 
Christians of all denominations was held, Nov. 15, 
16, at Bird City, Cheyenne County,in which the Con- 
gregational pastor, Rev. R. H. Harper,and his church 
took a leading part. The program included the 
topics: Duty of Church Members to the Sunday 
School, The Place of the Bible in Education, The 
Religious Needs of Northwest Kansas and Christian 
Unity. 

Nebraska. 

Forty-tive persons, thirty-eight on confession of 
faith, united recently with the church at Franklin, 
G. W. Mitcheli, pastor. Others had been elected to 
membership but were unable to be present. These 
are among the first fruits of the revival under Evan- 
gelists Billings and Byers. It is estimated that 
about seventy-five in all will unite with the Congre- 
gational chureh, the other churches also getting 
their share.——The church at Indianola, Rev. C. D. 
Gearhardt, pastor, has been enjoying a season of re- 
freshing and ingathering in connection with the 
services of these evangelists. Forty persons signed 
cards declaring their purpose to lead Christian lives. 
——Special meetings are in progress with the church 
at Ulysses led by the pastor, Rev. O. A. Palmer. 

The year’s work of the church in Rising City has 
been admirable. Current expenses have been kept 
up, an old debt of $400 paid, benevolences increased 
from $69 to $167, and this notwithstanding that 
$600 had been raised just at the close of the previ- 
ous year for a parsonage. 

Rev. E. L. Sherman of Fairfield found it necessary 
to meet an attack made by an evangelist of the 
Christian or Campbellite order upon the other 
churches of the place, who attirmed that immersion 
is essential to salvation. In a series of meetings, 
continuing four evenings, Mr, Sherman seems to 
have corrected the impression. In recognition of 
the work he did the citizens made up for him a 
valuable purse of gold. The evangelical churches 
of the town were much gratified with the result. 


North Dakota. 

A series of fellowship meetings is being held 
throughout the State under the lead of Superintend- 
ents Simmons and Stickney. Profitable meetings 
were held recently at Rose Valley, Gardner and Cal- 
edonia._—A Red River Valley Congregational Club 
is talked of. 

The church at Carrington reopened its newly re- 
paired house of worship Dec. 11. A new foundation 
of stone is one of the substantial improvements. 


South Dakota. 

The church at Centerville is grateful to the Hope 
Sunday school of Springfield, Mass.,for a gift of 
$15, which has been expended for books for the 
Sunday school library. The missionary offerings of 
the Centerville church for the year average 81.65 
per member. 

The church and the society at Yankton have voted 
unanimously to disband the ecclesiastical society 
and put the control of the property entirely in the 
hands of the church. 

Lack of funds made it seem necessary to the State 
home missionary committee to discontinue the 
work at Glenview. A promising revival is in prog- 
ress under the lead of Rev. M. Doty, however, and 
there is great unwillingness to give up the work. A 
special collection for this object was taken by the 
Yankton church and promises of further help have 
been made. 

Utah. 

Since the congregation of the First Church, Salt 
Lake City, began worshiping in the main auditorium 
of the new building they have increased one-half. 
They bad already outgrown the new chapel which 
had been in use about six months. The first union 
meeting held in this church was in behalf of the City 
Rescue Mission. An immense audience was present 
and nearly $1,000 was raised. The new organ was 
formally opened by afternoon and evening recitals 
Dec. 13. It is a three manual instrument with fifty- 
three stops and nearly 2,700 speaking pipes, and be- 
sides swell, solo, choir and gréat has also an echo 
organ, the only one, it is said, west of the Audito- 
rium in Chicago. A large window was unveiled with 
appropriate religious and meniorial exercises Dec. 18. 
It is in memory of Col. G. J. Hollister, for many 
years a trustee of the church and an unselfish and 
public spirited citizen. The subscription for the 
window was raised by the ages Rey. J. . Thrall. 
The work was done by J. & R. Lamb, New York, 





and will stand as a monument in the West of art 
glass work. The figure subject is after a painting 
by Plockhorst of Munich and contains three life-size 
figures, Christ and the two disciples. 

OTHER CHBISTIAN WORK. 

Bangor’s handsome Y. M. C. A. building, just 
dedicated, cost $65,000 and is due to the generosity 
of the citizens. 

The report of the open air services in Hartford 
for the season of 1892 shows that twenty-three meet- 
ings were held and fifty-five addresses made by 
twenty-nine speakers, with an average attendance 
of 328. The expenses were $158.50. 

The “Dr. Nichols mansion” in Burlington, Vt., 
which has recently been secured for the Adama 
Mission Home, through the liberality of Mr. W. J. 
Van Patten, is now fully equipped for its work. 
Miss M. F. Wight of the Chicago Training School, 
who has served the mission as visitor so success- 
fully the past year, is in charge. Mr. E. R. Cooke of 
the medical college has the care of boys in the even- 
ing classes and a Boys’ Brigade will soon be formed. 
A teacber has been secured for the kindergarten 
and a nursery department is to be provided. Mr. 
F.8.Smith of New York has been holding special 
services in the mission hall. 

California now has seventy-five companies of the 
Boys’ Brigade. There are thirty-five in Chicago and 
several in other cities, including Boston, where the 
headquarters are at 131 Tremont Street. The consti- 
tution demands that its members shall be pupils in 
some Sunday school. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 


ALLEN, Fred E. (Pres.), to Griswold, Ct. 
has begun work. 
ALLEN, Simeon, to Faith Ch., Sprin, field, Maks. 


Accepts, and 
Ac- 


cepts. 
BAKER, Ariel A., of Independence, Io.. to Burwell, 
Neb. ‘Acce 


8. 

BARTON, William E., of Wellington, 0., to Shawmut 
Ch., Boston, Mass. 

CURTIS. John 8., of Bangor Seminary to Lebanon Cen- 


er, Me. 
DENT, Thomas J., of Engiand to Aberdeen, 8. D. 
re 
= =Ne Albert W., of Ticonderoga, N. Y., to Middle. 
ury. Vt. 
FINDLEY, John K., of Cleveland, 0., to Arlington Street 
Ch., Akron. Accepts. 
= og T., of the First Ch., 
HALLOG K, Robert C. 
N.Y Acce epts. 
HINES; P. H., of Dodge, Neb., to Wisner. Accepts. 
JONES. Morgan P., of Seattle, Wn., to Kent, O. Ac- 
cepts. 
MCALLISTER, James, of Anna, Ill.,to Mazon. Accepts. 
MERRIAM, A. R., peey ay professosship of of practical 
theclony and sociology in Hartford Semina 
MORRIS, Samuel Ty of Dexter, Mich., to Lagrange 
Street Ch., Toledo, ¢ 
“ot Villard, Minn., to Seward, UL, 


MOSES, Leonard H. 
and to Pittsville, Wis 
NORTON, Smith, to Shicebose, Vt. Accepts. 
PORT 7 T. Arthur, of Mazomanie, Wis 


Ac- 


Relfast, Me., to Spen- 


(Pres.), to Park Ch., Brooklyn, 


, to Maquo- 


POW ER Jenn, accepts call to Chadron, Neb. 
eae to Brecksville, O. Accepts. 


TH award G., to Atkinson, N. H. 


Meth.), of Ontario to Second h., Bid- 


by -; M 


deford, Me. 
TIBBETTS, Dallas D., of Ogden, lo., to Miles. 
TURNER, W. Jay, of Neligh, Neb., ¢ © Mt. Vernon, O. 
VATER, William, of South Wardsboro, Vt., to East 


Braintree. Accepts 
WALKER, Theodore €., of Aurora, Mo., to Sioux Rap- 
ids, Io. ‘Ace me 
Ww iam (Pres.), to Calumet, Mich. 


WALLACE, Ac- 
cepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 
CROSS, Allen E., 0. p. Dec. 29, Cliftondale, Mass. Ser- 


mon ‘by Prof. W. J. Tucker; 
Messrs. H. A. Bridgman, G. A. 
land and J. W. Churchill. 
HAAS. < .» 0. p. Dee, 20, Central Lake, Mich. Sermon 
ot James sam ; other ing by Rev. Messrs, 

. MeMiilen, F Yood, C. D. Banister and C, N. 


Ak i 

HU DSON, Allan B.,o.p. Dec. 28, Pilgrim Ch., North 

reste ey Sermon by Prof. L. T. hdr oe a other 

narts by Rev. Messrs. L. R. Voorhees, A. H. Plumb, 

, A. A. Ellsworth and Oliver Hockele 

KNIGHT, Wien, i. —, associate pastor, First 
Ch., Cleveland, O. 

ROBINSON, William A., i. Dee. 23, Middletown, N. Y. 
Sermon by Rev, Lyman Abbott, D. D.; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. FE. Olney, A: ii. V Virgin, D.D., Way- 
land Spauldin and A. F. ce. 

— Clifford H., é. Dee. Pittsford, Vt. Sermon by 
Rev. 0. Day; other Sadhs by Rev. Messrs 
taeda R. Ball, W. 5. Smart, D.D.. G. W. Phil 

D. D., and C. H. Peck 

sTRO ING, Sydney, ree ogn! ‘zed pastor of Walnut Hills 
Ch., Cincinnati, O., Dee. th. 

wR RIGHT, Malan H. be 4a ‘Son, 22, 5. Renbary, Vt. Sermon 

y Rey. E. & anh other parts by Rev. Messrs. W. 8. 
oer aches , C. 1. Merrill, G. W. Gallagher ‘ona C.s 

Smit! 


other perre by a 
Gordon, ©. 8. Muar 


Dee. 


Resignations. 


ee hh G. C.. Madrid, Neb., to give his whole time to 

Bhow ‘Ns, Robert, Roy and Hillhurst, Wn. 

CLANCY, Judson V., Woonsocket, K. I. 

FIELD, Floyd C., Clare, Mich. 

GROEN ENDYKE, Montgomery, Strongsville, 0. 
HELSER, Joseph H., Perry, Me. 

HITCHCOCK. Henry C.. West Ch., Romerville, Mass. 

JACKSON, Preston B., Santa Afia, Cal. 

PHIPPS, George G., Newton High ands, Mas: 

TAYLOR, John G., Melrose Highlands, Mee. , to take 
effect in three months. 


Churches Organized. 
AKRON, O., Welsh. 
BLOOMINGTON, Cal. Dec. 21. Twenty-four members. 
Miscellaneous. 


ANTHONY, C. W., of Syracuse, Neb., was visited re- 
cone by ‘his parishioners, who left many P substential 
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BONNEY, J. R., of Bronson, Mich., has been ‘dg to 
1, the BabA in Orland, Ind., for the winte 
BR N, J. A., of Grinnell, Io., will supply for five 


months at Genoa Bluff. 

BURNARD, William H., has retired from active work 

and lives at La Grange, I}. 

CARROLL, Charies W., of Hudson, O., gives weekly 
Bible ae to the senior division in Western 
Reserve Academ 

FISHER, William. , will supply soebucehes in Wyan- 
dotte and Vance, Kan., for six mont 

GLEASON, Charles A., of Ridgeville, Ind, willaid min- 
isters in evangelistic’ services during the winter. 

TASS. Charles E., will serve a general mission- 

in Aroostook Co., Me., till June 

30 N, James, of Alfiance, | 0., cares. for the Welsh 
churches in Akron, Tall an 
MEAD, Charles M., now professor in Hartford ‘Sem- 
inary, has returned from a two years’ sojourn in Ber- 


PAINE, Bernard, and wife, of Saybrook, Ct., received 
many liberal gif ts on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their marriage. 

SINKS, Perry W., of Painesville, O., who was promi- 
nent and éfficient in the efforts which resulted in 
carrying the town for probibition, was sued for libel 
by one of the defeated sapepectes. The suit has just 
been decide - I in Mr. Sinks’s favo 

TAS LOR, 8. W., of Trenton, Mo., will supply at Cincin- 


ati, Io 
WILLIAMS, J. B., of Chicago Seminary, has been in- 
vited to supply at Porter, Ind. 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 





Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 

Angola, Kan., — 9 Howard, 8. D., — 9 

Bedford, Mass., 3 3 Hyde Park, Mass., 5 10 

Belle Fourche, ’s. D., 2 4 Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bloomington, Cal., — 24 Fellowship, = 
Bemervert, Ct. .» Park Jetmore, Kan., 6 
Church, 3 7 Lakeside, Io., 12 
Becton. Mass., Berke- Lowell Mass. +, First, 12 
A Temple, 8 22 Highland 12 
Highland, 3 3 Kirk St.’ -- 
Immanuel, 7 Mecca, O., _ 
Mill Creek, I1., 25 


Jamaica Plain, Cen-_ 
tral, NewtonCentre, Mass.,12 


& 


Mt. Vernon, 7 North Attleboro, Ms., 1 
Park 8 & North Topeka, Kan., 3 
Phillips; il Perth Amboy, N. J., 
Second, ) Swedish, 
Shawmut, 6 Ridgeville, Ind., 
Union, Ritzville, Wn., 
ore § Rogers, Ark., 

Charlotte Seneca, Kan 


31 So. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Stoughton, W is. 9 

Streator, Til., 

Templeton, 8. D., 

14 Trumb ull, Ct., 

16 Ware, Mass., 


Chicago, Iil., Scuth, 

Cleveland, O., Pilgrim, ! 
Swedish, 

Concord, N. H., First, 

Custer City, 8. D., 


woncueesS aot iS.~SNEG., 


Baal! ew! Sewers! o 
SeSSaus= 


“Ide Deon 


Franklin, Neb. 45 Weybridge, Vt., 
Hartford, Ct., Fourth, 8 20 Whiting, Ind., 
Haverhill, Mass., Whittier, N. C., 1 
Union, 3 Wilbraham, Mass., 
Hosmer, Ind., 9 9 
Conf. 271; Tot. 653. 
re 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF OHUROH 
HISTORY. ° 
BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, D. D. 


This young but vigorous society has just 
held its fifth anniversary in Washington. The 
president, Dr. Schaff, was not able to attend, 
but a brief opening address from him was read 
by the secretary. Bishop Hurst, one of the 
vice-presidents, presided with modesty and 
dignity. The first paper, one of the best, was 
by Rev. Dr. T. W. Chambers of New York 
on Holland and Religious Freedom. As the 
period embraced in his survey covered the 
presence of the English exiles it would have 
been natural had he made some allusion to 
them, but he failed to do so. If Dr. Griffis 
only had had his opportunity! Neither did 
he, in discussing the controversy with the 
Arminians, refer to the fact that John Robin- 
son, the Pilgrim pastor, was put forward by 
the Calvinistic party to represent them against 
Episcopius and, that as Governor Bradford re- 
cords, “‘the Lord gave him a famous victory ; 
so that it procured him much honor and re- 
spect from those learned men and others that 
loved the truth.’ Are the Dutch the true Pil- 
grim Fathers? 

The next paper, by Rev.G. R. W. Scott, D.D., 
of Brookline, Mass., on The Italian Renais- 
sance of Today, was very breezy. The mate- 
rials were gathered in recent travels with 
President Schaff. Indeed, the paper touched 
upon so many questions which are living ones 
in the United States that from being a dry, 
historical paper, it almost became a popular 
address. The paper made it clear that the 
spirit of Italian freedom, led by King Hum- 
bert, is wholly emancipated from papal thral- 
dom and that a future of great and rapid prog- 
ress is assured. 

The Rise of the Old Catholic Church was 
the theme of a learned paper by Prof. A. C. 
McGiffert, Ph. D., D.D., of Lane Theological 
Seminary, though the title was a misnomer. 
He treated really of the Catholic Church of 
the third century, that is, before historians 2 
usually acknowledge its existence. The pa- 
per was criticised by Dr. Chambers and others 
more than any other. The author was not 





able to be present to defend it. That gave 
greater freedom to the critics. One main drift 
of the paper was to take away from the apos- 
tle to the Gentiles the glory usually accorded 
him of giving stamp to the theology of that 
period, while it was only by imputation to 
some one else, gr to many others, wholly an- 
known, that this theology was accounted for. 

The liveliest paper presented was on The 
Religious Aspects of the Last Census, by H. K. 
Carroll, LL. D., of the Independent. The im- 
pression made was the might, numerical and 
material, of the Christian churches of this 
country, and especially of the Protestant 
branch of it. While the multiplication of 
sects was made to appear almost ridiculous, 
a closer-analysis showed how the subdivisions 
were frequently only nominal. The author 
demonstrated that figures can be marshaled 
so as to be the farthest possible from dull 
statistics. Dr. Hamlin of the Church of the 
Covenant said, after the paper: ‘‘ Now I want 
those facts in such shape that I can preach 
them to my people!” 

Prof. Williston Walker, Ph. D., of Hartford 
presented, perhaps, the most perfect piece of 
historical literature with which the society 
was regaled at this session in his paper, Con- 
tributions of the Mathers to the Religious De- 
velopment of New England. Though he is 
still young, the society has assigned to him 
the duty of preparing the Congregational sec- 
tion of the American Church History series 
to be issued by the Christian Literature Com- 
pany. Seldom has the relation of the Mathers 
to each other and to their own period, as 
well as to New England development, been 
more felicitously stated than in this paper. 
It is not derogatory to any of the others to say 
that in conception and unfolding none was 
superior to it, few were equal. 

The last paper was by Rev. J. Winthrop 
Platner, an asseciate pastor at the Tabernacle 
Church, New York. It was in some parts a 
very abstruse discussion of The Cambridge 
Platonists, but the author’s own thought was 
clear and very cleverly put. In connection 
with the paper of Dr. Chambers on Holland 
and Religious Freedom Mr. Platner’s treat- 


* ment of the Arminian controversy in Holland 


was very pat. 

It has beeu no part of my intention to be 
partial to Congregationalists in this résumé, 
though it does happen that Dr. Scott, Profes- 
sor Walker and Mr. Platner all belong to this 
body. But I have given what I regarded the 
cream of the meeting. The next session. will 
be in New York. Before adjourning the so- 
ciety adopted a minute expressive of its con- 
gratulation to Dr. Schaff. 








Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. Phe price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 





Boston EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Meionaon, Jan, 9, 
10 4.M. No meeting in Pilgrim Hall. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll a.m 

BROOKFIELD See ATHNe, Commonwealth House, 
Worcester, Jan. 10,10 a 

CONGREGATIONAL Cuvnele BUILDING SOCIETY.— 
The annual meeting will be held at Room 59, Bible . 
House, New York, N. Y.. on Thursday, Jan. 12, at 3.30 
P.M., to hear annual reports, elect officers and transact 
any other necessary business. Honorary, life and an- 
nual members are cordially invited to be present. 

> ae oat suing Secretary. 


CHURCHES wishing to secu did. 
evangelists or picietaries omer app _ to the Evangelistic 
Association of New En Gray, Secretary, 7 
Tremont Place, ton. = 


Mansactuanets BOARD OF a Ying 2 AID.— 
r, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 7 
ooea. ‘Ladsees applications to Rev. ewe Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF 
nanan ag wT 9 twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
man’s Board of Missions will be held in Park Street 
y and Thursday, Jan. ll 

soe ot tes afternoon sessions 
ing will be held in the 
chapel of the church on caged an. 10, at 9.30 A. M. 

torical pore will be given and addresses are ex- 

gr, meeting from Mrs. Joseph “Cook, 

L. EK. well and Rev. John G. Paton of New 

Hebrides = a aoe number of missionaries. There 

will also be a thank offering service conducted by Mrs. 
C. L. Goodell. 

a =e a .y the “bern “re 7 road and steam- 

land, New Yor, New Haven & Hartford, Fitchburg and 
New ork, New ven ‘ord, an 
old boiony Ra Airoads, Fall River, Norwlcn Providence 
er lines. Rounds th —— - a 
fare and a third will “tiso be issyed Sony 
Maine R.R. at the stations. These. tickets 
13. Also w 


are not after Jan. 
Baltimore & Ohio (east of Parkers and Wik eee 
Baltimore & Potomac, Central of New Jersey, 








ware, Lackawanna & Western, New York Central and 
Hudson ives — ion 


Divis' ew 7 
Lake parm (onet of Buffalo, Salamanca an 
Dunkirk). Sew “York, Ontario . New York, 
Philadel Norfolk, Northern Central, Penns: 
— P telphia. Wilmington & Baltimore and West 
ore. 
an rson taking yHg ¢ of the a will 


first-c = going to the 
vertificate ‘alied. ‘in by the nt of whom the ticket is 
purch Agents at all stations n ok med hased witht wong 
with certificates. The ticket must be 


three days eg id the opening of the greeting. 

certificate must be filled in at the meeti 

by an officer of the board appointed to - A. is FS Sey 

agent of the spar] ee will be 

San. Ll, for this apy presen tion note tis c 

Fg duly filled in on both Tass, within three days after 
he adjournment of the meeting, the ticket agents in 

Boston will sell a return ticket to _ rson to 8' 

point ware over which journ y band ston was made, 

at one-third the highest limited fare of such line. The 

return ticket willin all cases be limited to continuous 

passage to destination. Certificates are not transferable, 

and return tickets secured upon certificates are not 

transferable. ABBILE B. CHILD, Home Secretary. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. win B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ForR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Lan gdon Ward, ape poe Charles E. 
Swett Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 

ong York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 


sae CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
oesrt, —Church and Sapreinge Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H nneo Treaeuree 59 Bi- 
ble House, ‘New York. Rev. Nenes Ag A. H Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Sec: 
THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. —Plant- 
ing and sustaining egy: onl as | a) the Rocky 


ae region. Rev. R. eo 4 
n St., i. Chicago, ih Willian Hit 


Washin: 

Treasurer, *The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. 
Congregational House. Mr. George M. Herrick, 
retary; Miss Lucia A. Monnine, Agent-in- 

Aumont COLLEGE AND EDUCATION goctert — 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Con; egational House, Boston;  ¥. G 
ner, W. See. ; 8. Harrison, W. Field Sec., * office 191 
mn ’st., Chicago, Ill. Aids needy coll 
academies and students for the ministry. stitu’ 
recognized: Pacific University, eng stitutions 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona College: 

Cone. SUNDAY _SCHOOL & Pustisnine "goo1rty.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
miosteneanes organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school an a and —. > a 

ous literature. Rev. George M. Bo oo 

ry; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; Pa tee 
we «le Barnard, ‘Treasurer, Congregational House, 





THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
nee is the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
tional House; Renee office, 151 Washing- 
ee sere Cleveland office uilding. 
tions 8 may be sent to either of the os offices, or to 
| yg Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 
y. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated Re ie It Object: to 
improve the moral and social of 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; nn ll tem 
ance homes and bo houses in leading s at 
home and abroad; eet es libraries for outgoing ves- 
— Dy og the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
ani 

Con‘ asens to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are uested to be made t 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BosToN SEAMAN’ ° FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
eg 1827; chapel, 175 Hanover St.; me, Capt. 
8. 8S. Nickerson; siaees loan Ifbraries an religious 

to ge and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, — ard Sound. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to B. 8. 


Snow Corres; in, Rostemey) Room 22, Co. 
tional House. Pon butions of second-hand clothi 
weekly papers and monthl; sly 
and may be sent to the c chepes| Hanover Street. 
Rev. ALEZARNORS CKENZ1E, D. D., Presiden 
GEORGE GOUL 
BARNA 8. SNOW, C hae Seer 
i Corrdapondin Fa Boston. 


THE (@ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded iste: The Congregationatist, 1849. 











Single copies, 6 oni. ‘Per year in advance, 
83.00. If payment ls 4 is delayed, $3.50. 


Clabs—of Two, includi abe ry pede ae NEW subscriber, 


ey TH REE, inelu t TWO NEW subscrib- 
{ Five, vd th 7. least THREE NEW 
Salnetibers: 0.00—of FIvE, including at least ONE 


NEW subscriber, $12.50—of "TEN, including at least 

TWO NEW subscri' 

Papers are continued until there 

is a specific order to = in connection with which al) 
aesoevngre must be d; but such an order can be 

gree ie any Sanaa to take effect at the expiration of the 

sul ption. 


Advertisi Rates.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 iines to the inch; ll inches het the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contrac 
READING Novices, leaded Bonn tnn 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net, 








W. L. GREENE & CW., Proprietors, Boston. 
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SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 


tlow surely, if slowly, a new conception of 
the relation of the church to society is gaining 
ground in the church is proved by the munici- 
pal reform movements in Pittsburg and Prov- 
idence led by clergymen, by such a series of 
articles as Dr. Washington Gladden begins 
in the January Century in his article The 
Cosmopolis City Club, and by Professor Drum- 
mond’s latest book, The City Without a Church, 
from which we cite the following sentences: 

It is only because the secular is so intensely 
sacred that so many eyes are blind before it. 
... Besure that down to the last and pettiest 
detail all that concerns a better world is the 
direct concern of Christ. . . . By far the great- 
est thing a man can do for his city is to bea 
good man, It is goodness that tells—good- 
ness first and goodness last.. Good men, even 
_with small views, are immeasurably more im- 
portant to the world than small men with 
great views. Given good men—such men as 
were produced even by the self-centered the- 
ology of an older generation—and add that 
wider outlook and social ideal which are com- 
ing to be the characteristics of the religion of 
this age, and Christianity has an equipment 
for the reconstruction of the world before 
which nothing can stand. | 

Chicago is blessed with a chief of police 
who is sufficiently educated to have been 
deemed worthy of a call to the presidency of 
a college. Moreover, he is an expert in penol- 
ogy, having been superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania State Reformatory. He is making a 
superb fight in Chicago against foes within 
officialdom and foes without. Asked by the 
Senate committee investigating the Home- 
stead affair, ‘‘ Have you any suggestions as to 
the improvement of the police force of great 
cities ?’’ he replied: / 

The prime thing necessary is to take the 
police force out of the field of politics and put 
it under the civil service system. There would 
result a body of men efficient in the protection 
of public rights, in which capitalists and busi- 
ness men would have confidence, so that the 
employment of private watchmen would be 
unnecessary. ... If individuals as well as 


bodies of citizens, whether trades unions or 
other corporations prs Mong large bodies of 


men, would apply to police departments in 
case of trouble and give the departments the 
same support, pecuniary and otherwise, that 
they give to outside agencies, these troubles 
could be much more easily and peacefully ad- 
justed. 

The legality of the proposed Sunday open- 
ing of the Columbian Exposition is to be 
tested in the Chicago courts. The steamship 
companies intending to land passengers on 
the World’s Fair grounds have enjoined the 
park commissioners, the city of Chicago and 
the exposition officials from preventing them 
from landing passengers on Sunday, the peti- 
tioners contending that the park in which the 
exposition buildings are placed is held in 
trust for the people by the park commission- 
ers and that they cannot give the use of the 
land to any corporation to the exclusion of 
the public. Another phase of the affairs of 
the Columbian Exposition is significant. Or- 
ganized labor is exerting every effort to com- 
pel the officials to annul its award of the cata- 
ene printing to a firm employing “scab” 
abor. 

The inspector of workshops and factories in 
Paris recently reported that as a result of the 
lack of religious or moral training in the Pari- 
sian schools, ‘‘the children are losing all 
notions of respect and duty, and becoming 
addicted to bad language and obscene expres- 
sions. Their misconduct in the public streets 
is often scandalous. Every one is complaining 
and many employers in Paris will no longer 
engage apprentices on account of the troubles 
they cause.” 

It is gratifying to note that the official organ 
of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor welcomes heartily the suggestion 
that the vigorous young strength of the great 
Endeavor army should be set at work remedy- 
ing social evils. It agrees that “ without at 
all secularizing the prayer meeting ‘social 
Sclence’ or ‘good citizenship’ committees 
might well be formed, which should study the 
great problems and events of the laboring 
world and interpret them on their. religious 
Side to the society, bringing to their notice 


‘tions of the special social sciences. 


such opportunities for work as may arise. . . . 
Christian Endeavor Societies can open read- 
ing-rooms and cheap, cheery temperance res- 
taurants. They can get up gymnasiums. .. . 
They can refuse to buy the product of ‘ sweat- 
ing shops’ and of all such fills wherein 
mammon manufactures men and women into 
merchandise 

deavor Society should be shamed out of exist- 
ence. Itisa living slander on the good name 
it usurps.”’ 

CHICAGO UNIVERSITY AWAKE TO ITS DUTY. 


The fotlowing quotations from, and infor- 
mation about, the program of courses in so- 
cial science and anthropology in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago are reproduced here because 
of the clear indication they give of the wider 
vision of some of our best educators and the 
enlarged opportunities for preparation for cit- 
izenship which this new university expects to 
afford: ‘‘The department of social science,’ 
says the prospectus, “‘ has the following aims: 
To furnish such exposition of social relations 
and theories as will serve the general purposes 
of educated citizens. . . . To furnish profes- 
sional equipment for other vocations (than 
teaching) devoted to social service, including 
the offices of public instruction through pulpit, 
platform, press and the work.of organizing en- 
terprises for social improvement.’’ Students 
contemplating entering the department are 
informed that ‘sociology is neither the sum 
of modern experiments in beneficence, nor the 
formulation of ‘benevolent sentiments, nor a 
dogmatic short cut to the solution of prob- 
lems which baffle political economy and states- 
manship. Sociology is, tirst, a method, and, 
second, a codification of the wisest generaliza- 
Upon re- 
lations within the sphere of these special sci- 
ences sociology is dumb until furnished with 
data by the sciences themselves.”’” Beginning 
with courses in biology, anthropology, arche- 
ology, ethnology, the student will advance to 
the study of the Hebrew theocratic ideal, 
the sociology of the New Testament and sub- 
sequent schools of thought in ethics and soci- 
ology. Then such practical themes as the 
following appear: the family institution; the 
conditions of dependency in the United States ; 
the social functions of the modern (a) muni- 
cipality, (b) commonwealth, (c) nation; the 
social agencies of organized Christianity; 
house sanitation; sanitary aspects of food, 
water, clothing ; domestic economy ; while the 
problems of social statics and dynamics, cur- 
rent socialisms and criminal anthropology are 
not forgotten. Seminaries for advanced stu- 
dents will enable them and the instructors to 
study, apply, test and reach conclusions about 
practical sociological effort in Chicago. 

It is to be noticed that in the study of the 
sociology of the New Testament ‘the books 
of the New Testament will be examined ac- 
cording to the same rules of criticism which 
apply to any other ancient literature. Their 
contents will be tested by the same sociologi- 
cal standards which are applied to the Re- 
public or to modern theories of social rela- 
tions. The ideal of society contained in the 
Gospels will be interpreted in terms of con- 
temporary social conditions.’’ Following are 
some of the minor subjects which will be 
studied in the course on Phases of Contem- 
porary Sociology: ‘‘To what extent does the 
welfare of society demand a substitution of 
some socialistic points of view and forms of 
industrial organization for the present com- 
petitive system? What are the rights of the 
individual in social questions? What is the 
province of the State in taxation, in industrial 
and compulsory education, in factory legisla- 
tion and the control of immigration, monop- 
olies and trusts? How shall society deal with 
prison labor, the tenement house problem, the 
sweating system? Can society aid the farmer 
to greater contentment and prosperity? Can 
society develop habits of thrift among the 
masses and be wisely charitable to the very 
poor?” 

It is worth noting that the program for the 
Roman Catholic Congress, to be held in Chi- 
cago in September, 1893, will discuss: ‘‘ the en- 
cyclical of Pope Leo XIII. the rights of 
labor, the duties of capital, pauperism and 


its remedy, public and private charities—how 
to make them more effective and beneficial 
—working men’s societies and societies for 
young men, life insurance and pension funds 
for wage-workers, trade combinations and 
strikers, immigration and colonization, the 
drink plague, the condition and future of 
the Indians in the United States, the condi- 
tion and future of the negro race in the 
United States.”” The circular letter sent forth 
to the church announcing this official program 
says: ‘“‘The congress must be prepared to 
propose practical reforms in the lines looked 
for at its hands. It will not suffice that it 
shall have been the medium and opportunity 
for the delivery of clever essays and eloquent 
addresses on the various themes. . . . The 
public will watch with interest the delibera- 
tions of this congress and look to it especially 
as affording public proof and demonstration 
of the intellectual capacity of the Catholic 
laymen of the United States. The utmost 
freedom of discussion is invited.’ 

The following extract from a letter written 
to the Boston Herald by a working man, con- 
troverting a statement by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright that a higher degree of intelligence is 
necessary in the workman of today who uses 
machmery than in the old-time mechanic, 
is valuable for its watter and is suggestive in 
its form, showing the ability of the American 
mechanic to think and express his thought: 

The lasting machine in the garret and the 
heeling machine in the cellar of a great shoe 
shop divide men as they do the labor they 
accomplish. These men meetin the fraternal 
hall of the labor union or they would not 
know that they worked at the same business. 
Far different was the little shoe shop of the 
fifties with its gang, which meant a school 
and debating society. The anti-slavery move- 
ment gained more force in the little ten-foot 
square Yankee shoe shops than it did in the 
church or college, and to one who as a child 

*remembers the intelligence and earnestness of 
those times it seems almost a sacrilege to com- 
pare the present factory, with its babel of 
tongues and speeded hum of machinery, to 
the shop of those days. The mechanic then 
thought at his work beyond his work, while 
taking pride in what he did. Like himself 
his work was solid. 

A conservative estimate by Hon. Seymour 
Dexter credits the United States with having 
6,500 building and loan associations, with 
assets approximating $550,000,000 owned by 
1,500,000 shareholders. Each of these associa- 
tions tends to cultivate a spirit of thrift and 
civic pride, and opposes the many forces that 
are disintegrating modern home life. They 
develop in their shareholders promptness in 
meeting financial engagements, industry, fru- 
gality and habits of accumulation. 


OURRENT SATIRE. 
THE CREED OF THE WORLDLING. 
I shi off idols every sprin 
bool perusna sent fo: missivoaries, 
Supplying them with all they needed, 
As stockings, Bibles, rum and rice. 
It prospered. ta gry they toiled. 
For every idol that was sold 
Fae Boge a coolie well baptized, 
So that the effect was neutralized. 
So that is why I trust, provided 
The saying is not idle breath: 
“ Whoso does not do ill does good,” 
My former errors are forgotten, 
And I, much more than most, can hold 
My misdeeds balanced by my virtues. 
—Henrik Ibsen in “ Peer Gynt.” 
Wanted—a novel of fashionable life that 
shall represent society as it is, not as it ap- 
pears to the literary pessimist who reverses 
the Christian rule and scourges others to win 
glory for himself; not as it appears to young 
Ploughman, to whom it is &4 vague, bespangled 
entity, one vast embodied circus; not as it 
appears to that social aspirant who can as 
easily cross the bridge of Al Sirat as enter tht 
charmed circle; and not, still more decidedly 
not, as it appears to the social Hottentot to 
whom its clothing is superfluous and its con- 
ventionalities absurd. But as it appears to 
observant men and women who know that in 
all conditions of life human nature remains 
the same, that the virtues are not all monapo- 
lized by the lower and middle classes ner 
vices by the upper; who know, in a word, 
that. the class at leisure to amuse itself is 
something more than an aristocratic compound 
of slang, cynicism and ennui.— Vogue. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
SUPPLYING THE PULPIT. 

When there is a vacancy in the pastoral 
office is it the legal right of the parish com- 
mittee to supply the pulpit without the co-op- 
eration of the church committee? Which 
committee should be the first to move in the 
matter? Should either act independent of the 
other? L. 

Under the old decisions of Massachusetts 
courts, when there is an incorporated society 
or parish distinct from the church, that so- 
ciety has the legal right, if it chooses to use 
it, to call and settle a minister without any 
regard to the church and, therefore, has a right 
to appoint a committee fur the work prelimi- 
nary thereto. This was what gave so many 
church properties to Unitarianism in the old 
division. Buta society which should now do 
this or which should give its committee the 
exclusive power to select candidates, or to 
supply the pulpit from week to week, would 
violate every sense of propriety and decency. 
Nor do we think that such a case ever hap- 
pens. It is usage to have a joint committee 
of church and society acting as one commit- 
tee, of which the church names a majority. 
This is reasonable on both sides. If a society 
does not accede to this method, it is merely 
one more argument in favor of the movement 
for incorporating churches which is gaining 
ground so rapidly. 





A SIGNIFICANT CONVERSION. 


A recent graduate of one of our Congrega- 
tional theological seminaries came from a 
Baptist denomination and was at graduation 
so tenacious of the firm of baptism that he 
refused invitations to pulpits where baptism 
by other forms than immersion were used. A 
friend asked him to remember that baptism 
was an act between the applicant and God 
and the conscience of the pastor, as to the 
form, was not involved. 
this he accepted a call to a Congregational 
church and wrote recently to his friend : ‘ Two 
weeks ago I had the pleasure of receiving 
thirty-six persons into membership, all on 
confession, baptizing twenty of them by 
sprinkling. The baptism question was not 
settled with me when I refused the call to —, 
but how these difficulties recede in their 
seeming importance and finally vanish when 
we are buxy seeking to get men to surrender 
to Christ.” M. W. M. 


THE HALF-WAY COVENANT. 


Under the head of Infant Baptism in the 
Congregationalist, Dec. 15, a case is mentioned 
where a pastor baptized an infant “ neither of 
whose parents were members of any church.” 
There appears to have been no responsibility 
of the church in this case. I was baptized 
under the half-way covenant in the Windsor 
church, when the practice was first introduced 
in Connecticut and before the synod of 1662, 
and where it lingered til] 1822. I have never 
had any other and-have never had any scruples 
relative to the validity of es baptism, but I 
think its practice proved harmful to the 
churches. This practice, derived from the 
Church of England, was abandoned a second 
time for the same reason the Nonconformists 
abandoned it at first when they left the hier- 
archy, the liturgy and the forms of the mother 
church to gain a more spiritual worship. 

It has been assumed that the half-way cove- 

nant originated in a desire to extend the elect- 
ive franchise. But as it was practiced in Con- 
necticut three years before the synod of 1662, 
and church membership was not a necessary 
qualification here, we must seek elsewhere 
or its origin. I think it is yet to be proved 
that the half-way covenant qualified either 
the father who “‘ owned the covenant ”’ or the 
child for voters in the civil government of 
Massachusetts. This practice came in about 
thirty years after tle settlement of Massachu- 
setts. Nearly all the first comers were mem- 
bers of the churches and scrupulously ob- 
served the rite of baptism for their chilaren, 
but they saw with alarm many of their grand- 
children growing up without baptism. The 
parents of such children were not ungodly 
people. Following is the history of its intro- 
duction and early practice in the Windsor 
church, which is probably the most detailed 
record of its first introduction now in exist- 
ence. 

It will be observed that the church took 
upon itself the responsibility of adopting it 
and specifying its conditions. .June 21, 1668, 
the church voted “that adult persons, be 
7. husbands or wives, that desired to have 
their children baptized should if they pre- 
sented themselves to the elders in private and 
declared to their satisfaction their knowledge 


Meditating upon- 


of the principles and owned the fathers’ cov- 
enant, there should nothing be required of 
them in public until they presented them- 


selves for full commanion.” Before this time 
it had been the practice to cail such persons 
in public to’stand forth and answer to ques- 
tions of catechism propounded to them and to 
own the church covenant. Mr. Warham, the 
astor, tirst began this practice Jan. 31, 1657 
(rons , and went on in the practice of it until 
arch 19, 1664 [1665], Which day he declared to 
the church that he had met such arguments 
ine the practice concerning the baptizing 
of members’ children that he could not get 
through at present and could not go on as he 
had done without scruples of conscience, 
therefore must forbear until he had weighed 
arguments and advised with those able to 
ivecounsel. Not that he intended to cast off 
the practice a La only to delay it for a 
time till he could better able to answer bis 
present scruples. He never resumed the prac- 
tice, however. 
Windsor Locks, Ct. 


THEOPHILUS WAS ONLY JOKING. 


Bless you! Dear ‘“‘Old December’! The- 
ophilus Yesterday feels like a June day toward 
the new form of the Congregationalist. His 
letter was just a little April shower of senti- 
ment with the sun of welcome shining through 
every drop. Pray look out in from under 
your icicled eyebrows and rub the frost from 
your honored spectacles. You take him as 
seriously as a northwest wind. If he thought 
that Old January and February, Mrs. July 
and Aunt August and all the rest of them 
read those paradoxical sentences as gravely 
aS an argument in the Briggs case he would 
not have written them at all. He doubts not 
that it is his fault that the very paragraph 
which was intended to thaw you into smiles 
froze you into logic, but that is the way April 
weather always acts in December, and he 
might have known it. If you were to look 
under the snowdrifts again, Old December, at 
that letter of Theophilus you would find that 
it calls itself a ‘‘ luxurious unreasonableness,’’ 
and perhaps it might be well to avoid all mis- 
understanding and to say that with all‘ the 
love of sweet memories with which it was 
tenderly written it was a tribute and not an 
argument and it comes from a young man who 
has for some time considered the old issue as 
much out of place in these days as a pair of 
andirons on a register. 

He agrees with you about your ‘ grand- 
father’s clothes ’’—wouldn’t wear them for the 
world, not even to avoid a heresy tnal—and 
about your grandmother’s too—on other men’s 
wives—though to his echoing parsonage he 
humbly confesses his wife may come, if she 
will only come, “houps” or no hoops. He 
cheerfully abandons the butter dish argument, 
and he removes his logic from under the car- 
pet where yon have trod upon it, and here- 
after will have his jokes printed in italics 
in the Congregationalist—during December. 
Wishing you a Happy New Year, Old Decem- 
ber, when your turn comes, and I notice that 
you have to take what the rest leave over— 
perhaps that is why you are so serious. 

I am sincerely yours, 
GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


J. iH. H. 


HE FINDS PLENTY TO DO. 


In the Congregationalist of Dec. 11 find this 
inquiry: “‘ Has the vineyard anything for min- 
isters to do when they are no longer wanted 
as preachers?’’ Personal experience answers, 
Yes. I was released from my last pastoral 
charge at the age of threescore and six. I 
took my position as a member of the church 
and Sunday school teacher. I associated with 
the pastors and, at their request, I commenced 
a canvass of the city and each week furnished 
a list of the families and their church prefer- 
ence. The pastors, each with his list, followed 
up the canvass and gathered numbers into the 
churches and Sunday schools. Each church 
had its own legitimate work, while all the 
families were solicited to find a church home 
according to preference. 

I removed from this city to another. I im- 
mediately took my position as a member of 
the church and informed my pastor I was 
ready for work. He engaged members to fol- 
low up my canvass and, from the accessible 
families, there was a large increase in the 
congregation and Sunday school. Having se- 
lected my residence in another part of the 
city, where as yet there were no church privi- 
leges, I consulted a few families from which 
we gathered a few for Sunday instruction. 
We were soon obliged to pitch a tent to accom- 
modate the hundreds that came. In one year 
an efficient. church was organized and a pastor 
secured. We gathered another school in a 
still newer part of the city, which has grown 
to its hundreds, and another church is organ- 
ized with a stated pastor. 

This personal work in the vineyard of my 


Master I still enjoy and find it more fruitful 

than occasional preaching, at my advanced 

age. H. E. W. 
NO CENTRALIZATION FOR HIM. 

Your caption, Fellowship Versus Govern- 
ment, in the Congregationalist of Dec. 15 is all 
right, but I don’t ike your discussion under 
it. Has any local church voice or vote in the 
Massachusetts General Association, or in the 
National Council? Will the local churches 
at de the American Board when the State 

ies appoint corporate members or elect 
secretaries and prudential committees? Cen- 
tralization as used in political and ecclesi- 
satical matters is the drawing away of power 
that belongs to the extremities into the center, 
the taking of power from the people by the 
leaders. This is not fellowship but its opposite. 
Associationism as now existing is not the 
fellowship of the local churches, but the very 
opposite. It has some of the worst features of 
centralization. Ww. P. B. 

Each local church in Massachusetts may 
hereafter have vote and voice in the General 
Association. Each church heretofore has had 
or might have had a part of a vote and & voice 
in that body, as it has in the National Coun- 
cil, and will have in the management of the 
American Board when the boatd adopts per- 
manently the principle of representation which 
it has provisionally adopted for this year. 
Each individual member of each church may 
also be represented by vote and voice, but no 
member can be exclusively represented by a 
whole vote and a whole voice. Our corre- 
spondent defines a kind: vf centralization 
which is possible, but we do not think our 
churches generally are in danger from it, 
though he speaks, no doubt, from an experi- 
ence which justifies a word of warning. 





THE PENSION QUESTION. 

While we are quite willing to give space to 
the following, called out by statements in our 
columns, we must affirm our hearty belief in 
proper care for all veteran soldiers who de- 
serve and need pensions: 

What if it does cost the country $160,000,- 
000 or more for pensions, where would the 
country be now if it had not been for those 
thousands who gave their lives and the 
thousands more who are slowly dying at 
their homes from the effects of the hardship 
and exposures of that campaign? Will any 
amount of money the Government can pay 
recompense them for the privations, the suffer- 
ings of the twenty, thirty or more years? 
Suppose a few are rece:ving pensions who are 
not entitled to them. Is that any reason those 
who are needy and deserving should be made 
to suffer? My husband went into service a 
hearty, rugged man. He came home thor- 
oughly poisoned with the malaria of that cli- 
mate. e went into business, but gradually 
the difficulties increased. His little property 
was all used up. For six years he has been 
unable to do anything and suffers constantly. 
I myself ain an invalid. We have no children 
or any one to lean on. Our only means of liv- 
ing is the pension of $30 per month, This 
must cover shelter, fuel, food and clothing 
for two. I confess I stand in terror of the 
next fuur years. If the Democrats do as they 
threaten it means actual suffering to thou- 
sands of families. If the pensions have in- 
creased the prosperity of the country has also. 
It remains to be seen if a reduction will bring 
like prosperity. PATRIOT. 


EDUCATION. 
—— Dartmouth College has just received the 
largest individual bequest, with one excap- 





‘tion, in its history. Itis the sum of $180,000 


from the estate of the late Dr. Ralph Butter- 
field, ’39, of Kansas City. Itis to be used in 
founding a chair of paleontology, archeology, 
ethnology and the erection of a building to 
contain collections illustrating the aforemerr 
tioned branches. 

—— At a reception to Dr. John E. Bradley, 
the new president of Iilinois College, tendered 
Dec. 23, about eight hundred persons were 
present. Brief addresses were made by the 
president and others. The favorable pros- 
pects caused much rejoicing. Illinois is the 
oldest college in the State and meets a demand 
for Christian training whichis as pressing now 
as it was when the college was first opened. 
It is the child of Yale and, like its mother in- 
stitution, keeps a high standard of scholar- 
ship. The reception was held in the large hall 
of the new gymnasium and the splendid equip- — 
ment for physical training was much admired. — 
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“RELIGIOUS BUT NOT CHRISTIANS.” 


Now if there are many who think they are 
Christians though not religious are there 
not multitudes judged by the standard we 
have been laying down, a standard which, 
we think, cannot possibly be denied, who, 
beyond question, though very religious, can- 
not be truthfully said to be Christians? And 
yet they are very ‘religious.’ They are 
strong in the way of doctrines. They will 
tight day and night for creeds and theories 
and theologies; they will occupy days and 
years, and spend money life water, and 
sacrifice charity and family and friends for 
the sake of their religious views. 

They are very ‘‘ religious."” What store 
they set upon ministries and forms of 
service and sacraments and meetings, and 
what a life-long work they make it to attend 
them! They are very ‘religious.’ They 
labor constantly for their salvation, their 
forgiveness, their higher life, their title to 
heaven and their rich possessions there. 
They make their heavenly calling and elec- 
tion sure, and secure their priceless treas- 
ures in the sky. 

But if this religiousness lacks that element 
which we have seen constitutes the very 
essence of Christianity how can we allow it 
to be, Christian? It may be religion, and 
religion of the highest and most valuable 
order, but I fail to see how it can be re- 
garded as Christianity.—Gen. William Booth, 
n the January Conqueror. 





—__ 

Better, far better, is it for us to make 
mistakes in some vf our givings than to 
forget how to give. The truth is, nothing 
can take the place in life, whether it be 
a .lich man’s life or a poor man’s life, of 
an earnest, an ardent, desire to be Christ- 
like, to see Him as He is, and, by seeing 
Him as He is, growing to resemble Him. 
But how can we be Christlike without sac- 
litice?—Rev. W. R. lacie b tule D. D. 





Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is ‘twenty- five cents. ) 


:ROWNSON—POTTER—In New Haven, Ct.. Dee. 2s, 
by Rev. E. A. Buck of Fall River, C ariton L. Brownson 
of New Haven, Ct., and Emma J. Potte 

CARTER— MARTIN— In sea, Dee. 28, by Rev. 
Arthur Lawrence, John ( Carter of Stockbridge 
ind Almeda J. Martin of Parkeville N.Y. 

FI TCH—FISK—In Chicago, IL, Dec. 29, by Prof. F rep 
in W. Fisk, father of the bride, assisted by Dr. F. A. A. | 
Noble, Dr. Walter M. Fitch and Amelia M. F sk. | 

MILNE—TURNER~—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 24, by Rev. | 
!. B. McLeod, Frederick Milne and Jessie Edna Tur. | 
ner, both of Brooklyn. 


Deaths. 
Thee -harge for notices of deaths is lwenty- 
id ditional line ten cents, counting eight wor 
money should be sent with the notice.’ 


DeEMERITT—In Monty lier, Vt. Dee. 21, Mrs. John 
heMeritt, mother of Rev. J. P. DeMeritt of Exeter, 
N.H., aged rs., 7 mos. “She was known for her 
gentle and lovely Christian spirit.”"— Vermont Chronicle. 

aah Ashland, Wis., Dec. 19, maonge F., son of Supt. 

. B. Doe of Missouri, "aged 29'yrs 

G ark S—In Amherst, Dec. 31, at the home of, her son, 
President Gates of Amherst College, Ann Cornelia 
(iates. aged 84 yrs. 

HORSFORD—In Gambevies, Jan. 1, mg of ws 
disease, Prof. Eben Norton Hors for i“ y 
5 mos. For sixteen ears he filled the ‘chair of applied 
sciences at Harvard University but of late years was 
engaged in chemical manufactures and antiquarian 
researches, He was one of the most liberal patrons of 
Wellesley College. 

WHITE—In Sarcipee, Me., Dec. 27, 
daughter of the la nm David 
ber White of Pitteton, Me. 


MRS. M. A. W. COOKE. 


Mrs. Cooke died at Dienge, Dec. 21, in her Feb 
sixth year. She was born Hadley. Mass., Feb. I 
Is17, and was the oe of the late Rev. John 
bridge, D.D. She was twice ied, first - By a 
ls40 to Captain Aaron a tapey | of Bridgeport, Ct. He 
died at sea of yellow fever a few years after the mar- 
riave. Her second husband was v. Parsons Cooke, 
, for many years editor of the Boston Recorder 








ive cents. Each 
stoaline. The 





Boubetaie A., eldest 
and 8. Macom- 


and one of the’ most distinguished clergymen and 
writers of New land. She early exhibited marks of 
r famous years. 


that genius which made 
She was a Bg wd ‘but her me rests prin- 
cipally in “her he began to write when a mere 
child, and was mue enn when at the age of peeive 


y ears. a ae feenes soe er she would never equal Shak 
She sorrow vy, a flood of t tears. 
e published. mu ‘im the vee Recorder and the 
Ameri rs ard her poems 
be re frequently. re mblished vy Dppreciative editors 
Her poem The Lo: rd Will F AF revite teavented the world 
tet published st fn man 2 hy, 
a a et re iy 
she wre that he. When en quite x young w woman 
§ & poem en The Soul to the ly. This 
as often been ee ae is itself the soul of 

seta When it first appeared { 


standard Canton patterns. 
which can be readily matched. 


crystal. 





i Tritt ag and, mag Ben & 


others, by De Woods of 
Amon 


Atwater g her 





poems which have been largely rend are the se. 


ix Years in Renee, Christ 
I Am Old Today. bein | last poem attrac’ the ate attention 
bf = ey was to by her. 


Most of her wks are dee ply Teligibes ¢ and many of 
them oxbibit a true poetic 

vades themall. She bvidently * ured a im 
who is invisible,” and solved the dark problem of life in 
the atmos: van of heaven. She early gave herself to 
the Lord and He was the theme of her aoveus 
meditations. “As the end approached she seemed to 
los: in the life in the fervor of her 
devotion to things unseen and to the last her faith in 
her Saviour was firm. “Tell my — n,”’ she said, 
“to fear God and keep His commandments,” and 
speaking of a favorite  erpndenia she said, “Tell Marcia 
to live near to God,” ded, “and now t 
wait I for? Come, a proms "Hallelujah! Amen.” 

Another woman of genius has left us; another saint 

beholds her Lord. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


~ Notices in this colon, O6 not exceeding fice lines (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each, 


P. O. Address.—Present address of Rey. J. W. Hay- 
ley is 127 Gorham Street, Lowell, Mass, 

The address of Kev. 8. 8. Mathews ts Dover, N. H. 

Rev. Wm. R. Warner, formerly of Boston, Mass., 
and known to many of the churches of New England, 
has returned from the West and i supply vacant pul- 




















pits. Address him at Pawtucket, RB. 
A lady would like a position as companion, would | 
— with an invalid, fe _maee. ay aloud and 
ting. References give ddress M., | 


a? ask fa R 
Room 21, 1710 Chestnut treet. Philadelphia. 


To Let.—Four and one-half miles trom Boston, to 
one or two poet a pleasant, sunny room, with board 
if desired, in a private family. Address, Adams,” in 
care of Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Sacred Readings.— Eleanor Gertrude Stephens will 
make engagements to give sacred readings ‘or church 
or young people’s societies or to pupply — vacan- 
cies. These readings consist of r ure, hymns, 
sacred poetry, ete., and are intended to be entirely de- 
votional, Address, In care of Congregationalist, Boston. 








1,000,000 TiRED OuT PEOPLE are thinking today 
that all they need to make them feel well is “a little | 
rest.” It is true that the rest cure is often the best | 
cure, but it is also true that a great many people 
cannot afford to rest indefinitely. Worse still, the 
very a that they cannot afford it seriously 
interferes with the best use of the rest they have. 
Too often going to the doctor means that the patient | 
shall stop short, while cares, duties and expenses | 
keep right on. ft is highly desirable then that some 
treatment be found for this numerous class—some- | 
thing that will neither interfere with their business | 
or pleasure. In this respect nothing in the world | 
can compare with Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound | 
Oxygen. For more than twenty years this well- 
known agent has made multitudes of run-down, | 
overworked, nervous and sick people as good as new, | 
and that right at their own homes and occupations. 
From the 60,000 cases which they have carefully re- 
corded they can give you incontestable proof, doubt- 
less in your own neighborhood. If in need of better 
health, write them. That is better than “ ee | 


chasing” after rest which ‘never comes. Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, or 
Chicago, San Francisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 








Mrs. Elizabeth Messer 
Raltimore, Md. 


Rescued from Death 


All Said She Could Not Live 
Month 
Alive and Well—Thanks to 
Hood’s Sarsapariltla, 


“T must praise Hood's Sarsaparilla, for it is 
wonderful medicine, I suffered 10 years with 


Neuralgia and Dyspepsia 
and fainting spells. Sometimes I would 
be almost stiff with cold perspiration. I spent 
# great deal of money for medical attendance, 
but I did not get any enefit until my daughter 
told me about Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I 
totakeit. I weighed less than 100 Ibs. and was 


A Picture of Misery 
Every one who saw me thought I could not 
live another month. ButI began to improve 
atonce after beginning with Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have graduaily gained until Iam now 
perfectly cured. [| eat well, sleep well, and 
am im perfect health. I owe allto 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Instead of being dead now, I am alive and 
weigh 142 Ibs.”” Mrs. ELIZABETH MESSER, 
19 East Barney Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Now 


“HIOOD's PILLS | are “purely vegetable, per- 
fectly harmless, always reliable and beneficial, 


Old Blue Canton China Jardineres 


Our late importations of Burmantoft, Minton and Canton 
China Plant Pots(with or without pedestals), comprise all sizes in 
the new colors, from the small pots for table decoration up to the 
mammoth sizes for Palms and the larger green-house plants, costing 


up to $150 each. 


Our importations of Dinner Ware of late have been exten- 


sive. 


The sale of Dinner Sets and Course Sets is large in January. 


Intending buyers will find the newest shapes and decorations from 


the Worcester Royal, Doultons, 


Haviland, as well as the old 
Most of the above are stock patterns 


We have also many expensive designs which are not to be 


duplicated except by special importation. 


In the glass department will be seen the new cuttings in rich 


Patrons requiring old sets or pieces of cut ware made to 
match will inquire for Mr. Souther or Mr. Lapham, formerly with 
the Boston and Sandwich Glass Co. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


‘China, Class and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The volume of the exchanges, the decrease 
in the number of failures and the individual 
reports of business men all go to prove that 
the year 1892 was one of considerable prosper- 


ity. Itwasa year of large production in many 
directions, although of a notably short yield 
of cotton, fortunately. Crops of hay and grain 
were large even if not equal to the enormous 
harvests of the year 1891. Production of pig 
iron was about 8,800,000 tons, an increase of 

800,000 tons or more. The textile mills have 

had a large output also, and at profitable 

prices. The Fall River mill dividends indicate 

a very satisfactory profit in the cotton goods 

line, while the woolen manufacturers have 

surely had a remarkable year. The boot and 
shoe manufacturers have had a good year and 
begin 1893 with an excellent outlook. The 
tanners have.about held their own. 

It is true that, as a rule, the year 1893 opens 
with a very heavy production in process but 
with a correspondingly heavy consumption. 
Stocks of goods have not accumulated. Wheat, 
to be sure, is an exception, but even the enor- 
mous piles of wheat have begun to melt away. 
The stocks of pig iron are not large, while the 
Fall River print cloth mills are carrying no 
goods in stocks, against as heavy a line in one 
year during the past decade as 1,400,000 pieces. 
Both the boot and shoe and the wool manu- 
facturers are quite well sold ahead. 

Foreign trade has been very heavy but of 
late has taken an unfavorable turn as regards 
the balance. Imports have persistently in- 
creased, while the exports have fallen away, 
the latter fact arising out of decreased foreign 
demand for grain and cotton and lower prices 
for what of these commodities is taken. 

The new year has great business problems to 
grapple with. Perhaps the currency question 
is the greatest. At the moment there is grow- 
ing distrust of the silver currency issuing in 
such large volume, and if that distrust shall at 
any t:me reach a critical stage the effect upon 
the credits outstanding might be disastrous. 
The persistent refusal of Europe to buy our se- 
curities while the present silver .aw holds is 
forcing a national liquidation on a grand scale of 
our international debts. The payment of these 
is a good thing when completed, but painful 
while in process. And so long as this conntry 
owes so heavily abroad, whether on long time 
bonds or for current trade balances, the atti- 
tude of Europe toward our securities and her 
consequent disposition to withdraw from us 
gold 1s a matter of vital importance. 

And beyond the question of currency comes 
that of the tariff. The political party which 
will be dominant after March 4 next is com- 
mitted to a change of tariff policy. If any 
bold and radical measures are attempted the 
resulting apprehension, if not actual loss, in 
many industries must be a serious factor in 
the general trade of the country. 

With the currency and tariff problems dis- 
posed of for a period of five years this country 
might enter upon a period of tremendous 
business expansion in every direction. 





A LITTLE bcoklet .very tastefully gotten up came 
to our notice a few days ago bearing the title How 
Paper Is Made. In its sixteen pages can be found 
quite a comprehensive explanation of the art of 
paper making, carrying out into detail the varied 
processes through which the materials pass before 
the finished paper is obtained. Interspersed with 
illustrations of mills and their many departments 
itis rendered very interesting as well as instructive, 
and especially so to those unacquainted with paper 
manufacture. The book is published by the Whit- 
ing Paper Co. of Holyoke, who will send it gratis to 
any one sending their address. 


LUCK IN SEEDS.—‘“ I didn’t have very good luck with 
my seeds last year,” a farmer was heard to say. This 
gives rise to the question: How many poor crops can be 
attributed to “luck” in the selection of seeds? Buying 
seeds ic an important factor in farming and should re- 
ceive the careful judgment and consideration of the 
farmer. It is almost always impossibie to distinguish 
the good from the bad in seeds by sight, and the only 
infallible guide for the planter is the reliability of the 
seedsmiun. D. M. Ferry & Co. of Detroit, Mich., have for 
many years been a leading seed house of this count: 
and tueir reliability is unquestioned. They issue a boo book 


rdening knowledge by th 

edition is handsomely illustrated and con 

ee about ge on yt ting of seeds 
ch prove o @ greatest value to ev one 

planting a garden or fa: rm. It is mailed treete aay one 
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safety. 


the express purpose 








according to time. 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


During the Month of January, 


will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 


for colleges, societies, estates, and individuals. 


It offers guaranteed go/d mortgages on im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It issues certificates of deposit at 5% to 7%, 


The Provident 


t readers of this paper, you 


You doubtless wis) 


of making safe investments 


Trust Co.,” coat ge 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS, 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


53 State Street. 


Impregnable Security for 
STOCKS, 
BONDS, 
WILLS, 
JEWELRY, 


and all valuables, with 
Every Convenience 
FOR THE DEPOSITOR. 


The Third National Bank, 


Capital, $2,000,000. 00. 


MOSES WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT. 

F. B. SEARS, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

F. 8. DAVIS, CASHIER. 

ANDREW ROBESON, Manager of the Vaults, 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends 7 Por Gent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 





Authorized Capital - - - - - - $2,000,000 
Capital paidin ---+--+--*+-. 1,300,000 
Surplus ---- - - === = 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 

Paid Dividends of 57per annum for 4} years. 
Paid Dividends of 77. per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, pa. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


sirest OF ALL INVESTMENTS 
lien on Pa 


wv BONDS = 


coun Bond Lists furnished on application 


Ki. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 








making application to the firm’s address. 


aEW YORK. CHICACO. 





SILVER) 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Paid up (in Cash).............-+++- $2,100,:"10.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits............ 1,017, 1 53.25 
pT We ery Cortes OUT Terre RL 17,131,41°7.06 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3} to 6 per cen}. 


Five Per Cent. C Oo L D Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent on 
Application. 


ICES: 

LONDON, 
AMSTERDAM, 

BERLIN. 





FF 

NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., 
BOSTON, 117 Dovonshire St.. 
‘PHILA.., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., 


DEFAULTED MORTE'S 


(WEST) Bought for CASH. 
Horace C. CANDEE, Boston. 
No. 40 Water St., Room 41. 




















TACOMA AND FARM veo 





| R% First Mortgage for s and 3 years. I 
r cent. on small loans. ferences 
urnished. A. A. KNIGHT. 
THE BEST FIELD FoR 
REGON: INVESTMENT 
at oa peace 
Fave city in the 
ee Seen rtio: By hep a area! Whaler 
1801, 1 000; Banking Capital. 
have a 
ES: = a cast of monthly ue 
stal crkebly proftab Ges at and qupwards, absolutely oof and 
= TSnaese DL Whits hs Cor Portiand, Or 





% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
references. 
F. J. RODGERS & CO., 
310 East 924 Street, Chicago, Ti. 
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CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading pert- 
dicals by which we.can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregatronalist, at a reduced rate. The post- 
ge is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 


The Century Magazine............ Seaesees cdede spew $3.60 
Ha BD PUMMIEINO. co icccdcsccccccecesevespetocccses 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly Shite cesehvaeehewsegh tes) obckoaberes 3.25 
Scribner’s Magazine. 2.60 
Review of Reviews.. 2.35 
Cosmopolitan M: zine. 2.15 
American Agriculturist 1.15 
Harper's Weekly...... 3.25 
Bazar...... 3.25 
Public —— aaencasens evonskoybaseeesivevoetoas! 4 
Harper’s Young People..........cesececcceceeeeescee J 
St. Me tholas 2.60 
Wide Awake 2.00 
Our Little Ones 1.30 








Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 


chonged to any other post office. 


the 


the 


vy irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
The money which is 
vt to us for these periodicals we forward promptly to 
various offices, and our responsibility in the matter 
1 ceases. 





SeCURITY FOR VALUABLES.—For a magnificent com- 
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ition of strength aad beauty the Safe Deposit Vaults 
the Third National Bank in the Exchange Building 
unrivaled. Massive stone walls, steel bars and 
+s, time locks, automatic burglar alarms and every 
‘hanical and electric device that human ingenuity 
id contrive unite in giving the most perfect protec- 
todeposits. Nearly eighty rooms (including a num- 
especially set apart for ladies’ use) are provided, all 
npletely equipped, lighted by electricity and per: 
tly ventilated, where the depositors can secure abso- 
seclusion and which the publie are cordially in- 
~d to inspect. The vaults are second to none in this 
ntry and for the safe keeping of stocks, bonds, wills, 
welry, silver and all valuables they are unsurpassed. 
nts of safes from $10 per year and upwards, accord- 
to size. 

ORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 shown in 
ery requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
r wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
ew York. 


ade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, N 
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Capital, $1,000,000 


Surplus, $500,000 


Old Colony Trust Company, 


AMES BUILDING, 


Cor. Court and Washington St&., Boston. 





TRANSACTS 


A GENERAL BANKING 


BUSINESS. 





For the convenience of depositors, this Company opens current accounts subject, in accordance with its 


rules, to check at sight, and allows interest upon the resulting daily balances. 


Cl earing House. 


Such checks pass through the 





SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO ACCOUNTS WITH LADIES. 





Acts as Trustee of mortgages of corporations, and accepts the transfer agency and registry of stocks and bonds 





THE COMPANY HAS FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


OF THE BEST CONSTRUCTION. 


Rent of Fo 


SPh< 


>xes SIO to “$100 Per Annum. 


[AL COUPON ROOMS FOR LADIES. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, GEORGE P. GARDNER, riCHARD OLNEY, 
FREDERICK 1. AMES, FRANCIS L. HIGGINSON, HENRY KR. REED, 
JOHN F, ANDERSON, HENRY 8S. HOWE, LUCIUS M. SARGENT 
JOHN L. BREME eh ¥ ALTER HUNNEWELL, NALHUANIEL THAYER, 
MARTIN BRIMME POWELL MASON, JOHN L WATERBURY, 

awh FFA Cook ee GEORGE V. L. MEYER, STEPHEN M. WELD, 
LATRENCE MINOT, HENRY C. WESTON. 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, dn, President. GEO. P. GARDNER, Vice-President. 


c. Ss. TUCKERMAN, Vice-Preside: t and Treasurer. 


E. A. PHIPPEN, Secretary. 


JOSEPH G. STEARNS, Asst. Secretary. 





BALTIMORE. 





173 Tremont Street, 
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PIANOS 


The Recognized Stan Standard of Modern 


Piano Manufacture. 
WASHINGTON. NEW YORK. 

E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 

Boston Mass. 


SONS 
NOs 


PlA for their Pure S: Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 





Ana 


ee 


instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information, 


170 Tremont St.. Boston, Mass- 





CHURCH 
ORCANS | 





A special Stock of One miition Dollars 
Worth of PIANOS and ORGANS toselect 
from at Wholesale Cost. 


You can aust ¥ Ar pA 4 WA SY 
and Pay WHEN and LiKe, 
FB Phe, Seedy, 
articulars and Prices of all the Celebrated 


Cornish Pianos 4° Organs. 
ge i Factory to Family at Wholesale Cost. 


wt CORNISH 6 Co., Washington, s2rcy. 

Established 1827. 
Correspondence Invited. 

HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 





oor REE. 


gs “Our large 24.page farge 24.page 
aoa profuse. 


ly illustrated, full 
of iniormation on 





the proper construc- 
tion of Pianos and 
ans. W: 
} yar A ask no 
cash in advance,sell 
on instalments, give 
ater value for 
emoney thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
at once to 
BEETHOVEN ORGAN C6., 
WASHINGTON, N, J. 
P. O. Box 726. 











LISZT ORGAN. Style 804. 


This new and improved model is attract- 
ing wide attention among church com- 
“mittees and organists. It is decidedly 
superior to small pipe organs, and unques- 
tionably the most perfect instrument of 
its class. Send for catalogue. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


Sueceheuta’ to 
Maunutacture bells of every Aaseription, single or chimes 
of Coppes as and Tin. Address 





PuRCH SCHOOL. FIRE 
logue wil with Pi) aH, Sct Prices an 





Blake | Bell ‘Foundry — 


meres * 
Mi. BLAKE & CO. 


AKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 











MENEELY & OOMP 
WEST TROY, wy. as 
For Churches, Schools, etc., tre 3 
and Peals, For more than half 


noted for vaperiority over 





IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


refer to over 1,000 churches, Send fo 
samples and prices. 
CG. W. BENT & co., 


92 Canal Street, Boston. 








A.B.& E.L.SHAY 


~~, ae LAPPLN é ce 


PURE ITs 


From $48.00 upwara 
27 Sudbury %t. 
Bend for Catalogue. BOST \); 







Established 1780 








CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
to sell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPET? 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St., asyiSton‘8e., Boston. 
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THE OONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
OATHO 


, 

The Christian Church is necessarily cath- 
olic, It is in fellowship with all churches 
in which is the spiritual life. [It acknowl- 
edges as a Christian church every associa- 
tion of regenerate persons who are united 
by their own free covenant in Christian fel- 
lowsbip for the purpose of-edification and 
«o-operation in the Christian life and work, 
wliatever be the particular form of their 
union and however encumbered with human 
accretions. As in a crystal, however pecul- 
iar its shape, we find by cleavage the prim- 
itive form and by that determine its kind, 
so into whatéver form the church, moditied 
by peculiar circumstances, has grown, if 
underneath we ffnd the primitive, apostolic 
church, by that we recognize it as a true 
church. Thus the Congregational church 
is cssentially and necessarily undenomina- 
tional, catholic and Christian. It cannot 
acknowledge as a church a national or ecu- 
meniceal organization, the synod, assembly, 
convention, or whatever may be the compli- 
eated machinery by which local churches 
seek concentration and more imposing union. 
It cannot acknowledge its own council or 
conference as achureh. Butin any organi- 
zation, national or ecumenical, in any asso- 
viation of churches, however confederated, 
t acknowledges the local churches which 
are thus united, 

The Congregational is the primitive, apos- 
tolical church. It takes into its constitu- 
tion only the essential elements of the 
church. Christ did not institute this apos- 
tolic church as a denomination, but as the 
Christian Church, to be in fellowship with 
Christian churches everywhere. It is in its 
very constitution catholic. All who insist 
that human accretions on this simple form 
are essential to the church—who set up 
their national or ecumenical organization 
as the church and refuse fellowship to the 
church in its simple and primitive form— 
are guilty of schism.—Dr. Samuel Harris*s 
Kingdom of Christ on Earth. 


SAGACIOUS OOUNSEL. 


The writer in the Lewiston Journal of the 
exposition of the Sunday school lessons is 
somewhat of a free lance himself but occasion- 
ally lapses into a semi-conservative mvod as 
herewith: 

Sometimes the best thing a free thinker 
can do is to quarantine his latest arrival 
lest it be carrying insidious bacteria. Ido 
not think it is best for a free thinker to free 
his mind of all there is in it, for a word once 
spoken cannot be recalled and illy digested 
convictions are often erroneous. There is 








Has Done It. 3p532! 


der than with ANY Soap or other 
Washing Powder, and at less than 


j Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 


also a service of arbitration in ecclesiastical | 
councils that renders them normal and | 
timely. It depends on how they are con- | 
ducted whether they are useful. There are | 
opinions which are quite unimportant, arti- | 
cles of belief which are not relative, and | 
when the question is between schism and | 
accord, between faction and co-operation, | 
he is no true liberal who opens his mouth | 
so wide as tostepintoit. We ought to ex-| 
pect one who is liberal in his thinking to | 
be genial is his thinking, to be genial in his | 
feeling—otherwise he is a bigot of the worst | 
type. | 

f 








Thoroughly Sooted. 

The woman who has once tried 
Pearline is suited. It suits 
nillions of women who are | 
using it; and millions more 
are following suit. It washes 
easily, tosave your clothes and 
your strength; it cleans thor: 
oughly, to save your time and 
your temper. Do you know 
that with Pear/zne there is little 
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if 
You Think 


any kind cf a crop will Go, then 
any kind of sveds will do; tui for 
the best resuits you should plant 











they are recognized as 
rd everywhere. 

envy reas Annaal is the most 
important book of the kind pub- 
lished, It is invaluable to the 
planter, Wesend it free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 





sepitod' henge 


































Parker Pays the Postage on his Aretic Socu for 
Recommended by 44 


men, robe aud children, 
physicians aud nurses for house, chamber 
and sick room. Only sock for rub- 

ber boots, it absorbs per- 


uated Ask shoe 
dealer ores Ye. withf 








_W. & B. DOUCLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
cT. 


Branch Warehou 6:, 
87 John St., New York, and 197 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
gines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded them 
wwe Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 








ner gb at 
LIGHTNING F PLATER 
and pati ohes 












or norubbing? It isthe rub, 
rub, rubbing that wears out 
your clothes and wears off your 
paint. You will like Peardene, 
because it is sure;- there is 
nothing like it, because it is 


safe. 
Beware of imitations, 239 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 





We Cut Down 


the price of Washing Po-vder from 1§ cts. a pound to 6% cts. a pond. 


Washing Powder 





BOSTON BI BICHLORIDE OF GOLD 


Opium cod Tobacce] hates. 
inene 2 sonegeomnes pees and eminent divines, inelud- 
rances 


of Boston and Dr. 
interested are cordially invited to visit Institute. Price, 
four weeks’ treatment, 100. 

a age information always address or ¢all at Insti- 


Walter Baker Mansion, 


A. A. MINER, D. D., Pres. 









E tor Treatment of Alconol, 
System indorsed by prom- 





Miss illard and Bishop Failows, Dr. 
Wolfenden and Lig nae of Chieago, Dr. A. H. Plumb 


ithrow, formerly of tits eity. All 









inclading board, For 





464 Washington St, 
Dorchester. 

8. B. SHAPLEIGH, Treas. 

HOWARD A. ( Ginps. M. D.. Medic al Director. 


REY. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England's oldest and 
ot known Clergymen, given yd to 
SAVED at 86 years o} 

Ilis marvellous cure or te 
) flammatory Rheumatism, by 
using the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
ersons afflicted with Rheum- 
atisa:, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
» Catanh, Sercfula, Malaria, 
and hirdud diseases, upon 
ersoral aj plication, mail, 
Si express or otherwise, will be 
itten niby him, «1 his suffer- 
ingsandeure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, at his eg 10 Dexter 8t., Providence, 
& I,, or Headquarters, 1 70 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
























































cleaning and weekly washing can te 
done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 


One Half the Cost. 


CANCER fray ibiibee 


have had the first or reasonzbie ee 
for freat and 


Ben KeY 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


Re where we 


tr st 


Wetat'* CANCER 














N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, page 
i BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISC 
i PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





and how I was cure latter many 
and inconvenience. 
sake of humanity qill direct the 
| permanent eure. Address 

| and Builder of Church Enifiees, Chelsea, Mass. 





ADVICE FREE. 
dan accom ot pine 3 —- me 





I have 





J. i. 
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Indigestion. 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused’ by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 





Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 








ae 


Asthma. 


eaten ag a cold and stops a cough more 
y, certeinly and thoroughly than 


cl. e. 
Pp nful anxiety 
—_ on chiidren, and saves the little 


y Iioures all lun 4 throat diseases that 

v¥ cap be rear ued by human aid. 

7 It allevir.cs even the most be per oho 
case: 9i pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to t’.e patient a last and only chance for 


res‘ oration to health. 
For sale by Druggists avd Dealers 
everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. 


e/| The large bottl+s are cheaper, as they 
< hold more in proportion. 
7; Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic Baisam, 
And take no other. 
EX{ Made by F. W. KInsMAN &CO., Druggists. 
New York city and Augusta, Me 


/ Adamson’s Pills Cure Siok Headache, 
¥ 4 








The unrivalled liquid 
Food tonic and nerve 


strengthener. Always 


ready for use. 
BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR 2A” SKIN. 


ers 
£6 An elegant dressing, Prevents 
fA baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Ard: Makes the hatr pet thick and soft. 


LA pg and ofthe 


; kin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
_ Sprains, Alldrugetets or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


, rest or recreation 















»pular resort for health, ch: 


ui * ami Elevator. electric bells, steam, open fire- 

menade on the roof. Suites 

ve soonae ‘with hes ter Sports. , Electri- 

+ all. bai remedial agents. w Turkish 
pa | Ws, d for illustrated circular. 


CHECK NATURALIZATION. 


There may be such a thing as national en- 
gorgement, absorbing without assimilating, 
swallowing without incorporating. The 
American organism is beginning to outgrow 
its period of adolescence, and it is no longer 
safe to devour everything with its former 
youthful voracity and indifference to masti- 
cation. The time is fast approaching when 
we must put a check, not on. immigration 
but on naturalization. My countrymen, 
1 must speak plainly, for I feel keenly 
I protest against the policy (for it is politics 
not statesmanship) that discriminates, on 
the one hand, against the native American, 
having a personal, hereditary, intelligent, 
patriotic interest in the land of- his birth, 
yet compelling him to wait twenty-one years 
before he can vote; and that discriminates, 
on the other hand, in favor of the alien—an 
alien, it may be, ignorant, drunken, anar- 
chical, too poor or too venal to pay his own 
poll tax, yet demanding of him a probation 
of only five years, and then allowing him to 
vote on the most tremendous problems af- 
fecting the destiny of a people in whom he 





has no hereditary pride, under a government 


that of a gambler watching for a lucky revo- | 
lution of a roulette wheel. | 
I know that we must not be ‘ forgetful to | 
entertain strangers: for thereby some have 
entertained angels unaware.’’ But no duty | 
of hospitality can be so boundless as to be | 
forever demanding that we should entertain | 
strangers at the expense of natives. I speak | 
not as a politician but asa patriot, when I | 
protest against your levying a tariff on na- | 
tive Americans by lavishing free trade on | 
un- Americanized foreigners, I believe in | 
the patriotic pride which prompted Daniel | 
Webster to say in the Senate: ‘‘ I was born 
an American; I will live an American; I shall | 
die an American.’’—Dr. George Dana Board- 
man. 
iaptin sie nde nied Sa 
BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. HENRY 8. LORING. } 
The home of Mr. Loring for the past year has | 
been with his sister, Mrs. Dr. Driscoll of Sidney, | 
Me., and it was there that he was found dead in bed | 
on the morning of Dec. 17 from a disease of the | 
heart. He was born in (iuilford, Me., Feb. 19, 1819, | 
was educated at Bowdoin College and Bangor Sem- 
inary, and in earlier years was.a successful teacher. | 
He filled several pastorates in Maine, the last one | 
being at Winthrop, and was a diligent, sincere and 
faithful servant of the Master. The funeral serv- 
ices at Sidnev were conducted by Rev. J. 8S. Wil- 
liamson of Augusta and at Winthrop by Rev, C. W. 
Porter and Rev. F. Southworth, his brother-in-law. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


William S. Hyde, Ware. ..........-.....-+0+---- 310.00 


H. D. Williams, Plainfield, Ct.................. 2.00 
James B. Williams, Glastonbury Dey ossoc ces 4.00 
W. A. Dutton, Brattleboro, Vt.................. 4.00 
Charles A. Jewett, Hartford, Ct.........-...... 2.00 
MSI TIRUROUS seer took s vide SWedsied cussed 6.00 
Mary J. Winn, Chelmsford................+.... 6.00 
A Friend, OT i 5.6 Ss pane SOR eb EIS och acesve 4.00 

II, ho Bo vs hades Gay ods atlers 0 2.00 
aay Chapman, ood Bld vids poeenerh Olbasdccee se 2.00 
CO ais 6a 85 se KROES 8s dabbrecs coercsue'es 2.00 
A Friend, WRIA UME < ce hss inde ci sedciign ses . 5.00 
Mrs. L. C. Sandford, Newtonville............... 2.00 
Lewis E. Noyes, Abington PRE SE eee 2.00 
J. Davenport, Brooklyn, N. ¥.........---++04s+« 5.00 
Mary E. Tinkham, Caroline, Ki. [............... 2.00 
E. B. Sayer, Smithville, N. Y..........-.-.---0+5 2.00 
Miss Ella Adams, Camden, Me................. 1.00 
Mrs. Nancy A. Fay, Westboro............-..+.. 2.00 


sR Rae RS 

i One of the best reformatory institutions for 
boys in the land is the Burnham Industrial Farm at 
Canaan Four Corners, N. Y. It is non-sectarian and 
receives unruly boys from any part of the country 
and is under the admirable superintendence of Mr. 
W. F. Round. The schoo) is now greatly crippled 
for funds and unless help is forthcoming by Jan. 10 
admission must be denied to nearly 300 applicants 
who are waiting to be received. The men who have 
carried on this enterprise, which lays strong empha- 
sis upon preventive work, have maile heroic sacri- | 
fices in order to sustain it, but they now feel obliged 
to appeal for assistance to the Christian public. 
There should be a prompt and generous response to 
this urgent cal for funds. 








COMMENTING upon the new uses of pottery, the 
cuspadore or floor vase displaced the spittoon about 
twenty years ago, the umbrella and cane holder was 
adapted from Chinese and Japanese porcelain cylin- 
dricals about fifteen years ago, and, lastly, the jardi- 
niére for holding plant pots is the fad. Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton announce an extensive exhibit of 








the latter. 


in which he has no personal interest, save | 


For Colds, 


Coughs, 

Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 

use 


AYER'S 


CHERRY PECTORAL 


the best 

of all anodyne 
expectorants, 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


No More 
Chapped Hands. 


All the Pain and Discomfort 
Positively Prevented and Cured 


BY USING 






Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 
COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 


K and Olive Oil. 


Gives a smoothness and softness to the 
skin not cbiained by any other preparation. 
Used by Physicians. Atl dealers have it. 


The Barney Co., Bostew. Mass. 


ITCHING RUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eezemas, and every 

of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply ekin 
and ncalp diacases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
tion, and sore edily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Cutt. 
CURA, the greut skin cure, CuT!- 
cuRA BoaP, ar exquisite skin 
purifier and bea.titier, and Curi- 
CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. Curicura Reme- 
DIES nega | humor, eruption, 

to scrofula, Sold every- 
Boston. 











and di 
where. 


from 
PoTTER i AND CueM. Corp., 
ar" How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed*free. 











PIMPLES: blackheads, red, rough, and oily okin 
prevented and cured by CuTicuRa Soap. 
In one minute the Cuticura 
BA ate Plaster relieves rbeu- 
BA aie, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 
and muscular pains wea nonses, 
The iiret and only pain- killing strengthening plasters 


EAT properly, 
SLEEP soundly, 
BREATHE deeply, 


% 


and you ought to live 100 y But 
you can’t do yeither if you a  suifering 
with Catarrh. This is a fou) disease— 
go offenisve and wonoying. Aerated 
Oxygen, used night and morning, cures 
ron worst case3. Physics recognize 
ite val ms Send for = ae 
d for Pamp 
tecnt Our canteeee tines tga 
go Office: A 
_— New ¥ orks Office: 19 Nn STR 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


The growth of Tennyson has been like that, 


of an equal growing tree, steadily and nobly 
enlarging itself, without any breaks of con- 
tinuity, from youth to middle age and from 
that to old age. The growth of Browning was 
like that of a tree which should thrice at least 
change its manner of growing, not modified 
so much by circumstances as by a self-caused 
desire to shoot its branches forth into other 
directions where the light and air were new. 
He had what Tennyson had not—an insatia- 
ble curiosity. Had he been in the Garden of 
Eden he would have eaten the fruit even le- 
fore the woman. He not only sought after 
and explored all the remote, subtle or simple 
phases of human nature which he could find 
when he penetrated it in one direction; he 
also changed his whole direction thrice, even 
four times, in his life. East, west, south and 
north he went, and wherever he went he 
frequently left the highroads and sought the 
strange, the fanciful places in the scenery of 
human nature. Nevertheless, there are cer- 
tain permanent elements in his work and 
there is always the same unmistakable, in- 
cisive, clear individuality persistent through 
all change.—S/opford A. Brooke. 
RUDYAKD KIPLING. 

I think Rudyard Kipling the greatest short 
story writer that we have ever had. He is 
wonderful, marvelous.—F’. Marion Crawford. 

In that matter of the use of words, on which 
so much of Mr. Kipling’s present celebrity 
rests, a certain delicacy of perception and del- 
icacy of touch are helpful. Not to use two 
words where one has done the work, vot 
always to seek for the most emphatic word, 
not to pile a rhetorical Pelion upon a rhetori- 
cal Ossa, not to disdain repose nor to under- 
rate the value of restraint, whether in diction 
or in didactics—these are a few rudimentary 
suggestions on which, as their origin is not 
American but Greek, this promising young 
writer might profitably meditate. They have 
been practiced by great writers for a good deal 
more than two thousand years, a very long 
time before the discovery of the continent 
which, in so many respects, has now the mis- 
fortune to be so objectionable to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling.—G. W. Smalley. 


NEWSPAPERS AND HERESY TRIALS. 

Another thing which gives an inevitable 
air of grotesqueness to a latter-day process 
against a heretic is the publicity, not to say 
vulgarity, given the whole affair by the 
newspapers. In more than one way does 
the press of the present day rob‘theology 
of much of the mystery and remoteness 
which are essential to a great reverence for 
it, but in no way, perhaps, more than by 
the glare of publicity it throws upon such 
trials as that of Professor Briggs. The en- 
tire machinery is laid open to the common 
gaze and, instead of a solemn conclave of 
the extraordinarily learned and devout, the 
public sees a body of men of altogether 
human limitations and passions, whose de- 
cision is very likely to be determined by 
that ‘‘odd man” in whom, according to 
Selden, all the supernatural authority of a 
church council really resides. Moreover, 
the arguments of the prosecution and the 
defense lose their impressiveness under 
journalistic treatment. Suppose Luther 
had handed an outline of his defense at the 
Diet of Worms to the reporters before go- 
ing in and “extras’’ had been issued with 
big headlines: ‘‘The Erfurt Monk Stands 
Firm. He Says He Can Do No Otherwise. 
A Touching Appeal For Divine Help.” 
Does not every one see that this would 
have robbed the scene of its impressiveness 
and given an air of farce to the whole? 
Suppose the papers had been full of dis- 
cussions of the question whether John Huss 
would be eye rd before being burned— 
is it not clear that the solemnity and mys- 
tery of the result would have been almost 
destroyed?—Evening Post. 

ee 

Great men are they who see that spiritual 
is stronger than material force, that thought 
rules the world.— Emerson. 





A GREAT DETECTIVE. 


A Man whose Name is Known 
all over the World. 


An Important Matter that Ought 
to be Known and Understood. 


What He has to Say about It in His 
Usual Enthusiastic Way. 


A man well known all over the world and 
whose name is a terror to criminals and evil- 
doers everywhere is Robert Bruce, head and 
general superintendent of the great Bruce’s 
American Detective Agency, which has its 
headquarters at 128 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Bruce isa great worker ; nothing escapes 
his keen and-active mind, and like most men 
who are enterprising and tireless in their busi- 
ness he has overworked his brain and kept 
his nerves upon such a strain and tension that 
nervous difficulties resulted. In fact, he felt 
that relaxed, weakened and enervated condi- 
tion of mind and bedy which results in in- 
somnia—that sleepless, restless, wakeful and 
disturbed condition which unless arrested so 
surely results in dire disaster to mind, brain 
and body. 

In chatting with the great detective, your 
reporter saw at a glance that it was with no 
invalid with whom he wastalking. His bright 
eyes, fresh complexion and energetic manner 
showed at once that he was again in tbe best 
of health. Naturally the change in his condi- 
tion became the subject of conversation. 

‘*T suffered from insomnia for eight years,” 
he said, but three bottles of Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy completely re- 
stored me. This remedy is worth its weight 





ROBERT BRUCE. 


in gold. I would not be without it if it cost 
ten times as much. 

“T have recommended it to some of my 
friends and they are also delighted with the 
results obtained fromits use. May Dr. Greene 
live long and continue to manufacture Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy for 
suffering mankind.” 

We do not wonder at Mr. Bruce’s enthusiasm. 
Lack of sleep kills. It racks brain and nerves. 
It unhinges and unstrings our nervous ener- 
gies. It transforms a strong person into a 
weak one. If we can eat and sleep well, we 
can maintain good health. 

The writer well knows the wonderful power 
of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy to produce the most restful, invigor- 





ating and refreshing sleep, besides making our 





nerves strong and steady as steel. It does not 
act like an opiate, but rather by its strength. 
ening and invigorating effects upon brain and 
nerves. It is perfectly harmless also, being 
made from pure health-giving vegetable medi. 
cines. It is safe to give toinfants and childrer 
of any age. All druggists keep it for $1.00, 
and it is indeed a God-send to sufferers from 
weak nerves and insomnia. 

It is not one of the so-called patent medi. 
cines, but the discovery and prescription of 
Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,, 
a physieian who has made his name famous as 
the niost successful specialist in the treatment 
of nervous and chronic diseases, and who can 
be consulted free of charge, either by calling 
upon him or by writing him. 


MORE 
~ MINISTERS 























-.-- PRAISE... 


DR. WARREN’S 


Wild Cherry and Sarsa- 
parilla Troches. 


Rey. S. F. French, Tewksbury, Mass.: “The best I 
ever used.” 

Rev. H. V. Baker, East Dover. Vt.: “The best 
treches I ever used.” 


M. Wild, Peacham, Vt.: “ Superior to any- 


Rev. A. 
thing ‘of the kind T ever used.” 

Rev Reed, Needham Mass.: 
found ening to compare with them 

Rev Emory ho ng] meslindbde, Boston, Mass.: 
4 They ae very effective 


“T have never 


“The | 


Rev. John F. Leathers, Number Eight, Me.: 
best we ever tried. 

Rev. H. F. Reynolds, Plymouth, Vt.: “ They have 
proved beneficial. 


Rev. W. P. Merrill, epee Paris, Me.: “They have 


accomplished wonders 
Rev. H. M. Hazeltine, West Stockbridge, Mass.: “ We 
atly weeet, them, and feel that we need to have them 
n the hoase. 
Rev. George Haskell, So. Waterford, Me.;: “The 
benefit derived from their use is more lasting then 
from ris we have ever used. 


oon © W, , Pierce, Brownfield, Me.: 







“T cannot — 





Rev 
do without t 








Rey. H. G. Carley, Prospect, Me.: “I have never 
found goes equa. ‘to them.” 
C. Dennison, Middlefield, Ct.: “ They work 






adettvabty, giving depth and clearness of voice.’ 
Rev. C. B. Ferry, Northampton, Mase.: “They cer 
tainly contain a potency that is marvelous.” f 


Rey. W. Stackpole, Plymouth, Me.: “I have fornd 
them superior to anything I ever used forthe throat and 


lungs.” 








Rev. Graves, Burlington, Vt.: ‘The troches at 
once Sapet the tickling sensation in the throat induc- 
ing cough, and warmed up the throat.” 


Rev. F. R. Thomas, Newtonvi 







Mass.: “The 
“kind T have used {08 for 











































far superior to any article of the 
throat trouble.’ 
er John A. Goss; Portsmouth, N. H.: “ Far supeiior 
ything I have ever used.” 
Rev. L. Bruce, Island Pond, Vt.: “They have proved 
remarkably efficacious. 
Rev. Joseph Greenleaf, New Canaan, Ct.: “Have: 
never failed of relieving an annoying cough.” } 
All Box sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 
4 the Medicine Co., Mi ery 
° HH. 2 
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Newspaper men are among my best friends. 
When I see one coming into my church I 
think, ‘Here comes another congregation.” — 
T. De Witt Talmage. 

The specter that I am most afraid of at the 
last is the specter of lost opportunities. The 
keenest regrets that I feel today are born of 
neglected duties—of neglect to do all that I 
might have done for the sick, the sad, the 
suffering and the sinning, above all for im- 
mortal souls that are now beyond my reach.— 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D. 


I have often thought that the best advice I 
ever received as a student was given to me at 
the beginning of a theological curriculum by 
one who was three or four years my senior, 
who, when I asked him for some general 
counsels which might guide me in my studies, 
curtly replied, ‘‘Take no man’s advice and 
read history.”—Prof. Marcus Dods. 


I have said before in this place that I would 
like to burn all the creeds every ten years and 
send men to the New Testament to make a 
new one. We get new light in that time and 
ten years isn’t long enough for men to quar- 
rel over @ doctrine. There is a great deal of 
the theology that I studied in the seminary 
that is simply waste lumber in the garret.— 
Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith. ~ 


In regard to what may be called my reli- 
gious views I was led by the circumstances 
ind traditions around me to fight against a 
fitalistic application of the doctrines of pre- 
destination and moral inability, but never 
wavered from the doctrines of grace, which 
have always been, and to this day are, the 
strength of my ministry. I think also that I 
began to see more clearly than before the true 
character of the Bible as a progressive histor- 
ical revelation, that I learned caution in re- 
gard to the popular idea of future conscious 
endless suffering as the doom of all the un- 
saved, and that my mind operied more fully 
than before to the true constitution and call- 
ing of the Church of God and the blessed hope 
of our Lord’s glorious appearing.—Dr. Donald 
Fraser. 


RESPONSIVENESS TO ART. 
William Ordway Partridge, the sculptor, 
writing from Paris to the Christian Register, | 
pleads for the artistic adornment of Unitarian | 
edifices and an enrichment of the service. He 
quotes Thomas Davidson, the Greek scholar, | 
as saying that the Roman Catholic Church will | 
make many converts in the next twenty years, 
because when the intellectual ebb tide sets in | 
men will turn readily to the church that offers | 
beautiful edifices and services. Mr. Partridge | 
asks: 

Do we appreciate as we ought that lan-| 
guage is by no means restricted to word ex- 
pression? Is not music a finer, subtler me- 
diuin than this word or sign language? We) 
must not forget that art is the most univer- | 
sal, soul-stirring and comprehensive of all 
languages. I doubt if there is a human be- 
ing on God’s earth who can fail to be im- 
pressed to some degree by the tremendous 


‘JAS. Cc. WILSON 


tentee and Manufacturer, 
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ROLLING PARTITIONS 


148, 150 and 152 


Moses of Michael Angelo or his splendid Sib- 
yls of the Sistine Chapel. The basest of 
men will surely be moved by some holy feel- 
ing if he can but look once upon the As- 
sumption of Titian or the sweet baby faces 
of Correggio. What man after hearing 
Beethoven could dv a mean or cowardly 
thing? 








LOADED WITH ComFoRT.—The inventory of lux- 
uries and comforts enumerated in the Secretary 
Bookcase offered elsewhere by Paine’s Furniture Co., 
48 Canal St., is reasonably sure to sell hundreds of 
them in this city. No one realizes the convenience 
and comfort of a Secretary Bookcase until they have 
actually owned and used one. Paine’s is the head- 
quarters for them in this country. 





THE ADVERTISING of Hood’s Soaregetite is always 
within the bounds of reason because itis true; it always 
appeals to the sober, common sense of thinking people 
because it is true; and it is always fully substantia‘ 
by indorsements which in the financial world would be 
accepted without a moment’s hesitation. 


For peoese? family cathartic we confidently recom- 
mend Hoed’s Pills. 








DO YOU .. «. 
CORRESPOND? 


The Whiting Paper Com- 
pany are the largest manu- 
acturers of fine corre- 


lite correspondence and is 
made in smooth and rough 
surfaces. All peereee 

Tr can su ‘ou, or 
We will tell von ere to 
get it. 





Whiting Paper Company, 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 
Duane Street. 








The Simplex Printer 


Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or ‘pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one ina hun- 
dred. 


Be —— pay a nickel more for them. ; 
Pittsburgh. Gso, A. Macsgt# Co, 





LL Leather is soft and 
strong with Vacuum 
Leather Oi in it; 25¢, and 
your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





PRIDDS Poe oo 2 2 oe IIS DOPOD IPIOR 
Norwich 





Carpet Lining 


is so great an improvement upon 
other carpet linings that th won- 
der is that no one th ught of it 
befo e. If your dealer is prog- 
ressive and up to the times, he 
keeps it in stock. 


It is Elastic 


has a springy surface and does 
not bunch up in places. It isa 4 
non-conductor of heat and cold, : 
keeps the dirt from c. tting the ‘ 


A new invention for duplicating copies 


of writings and drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with any 


pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
a2 Vesey St., New York. 





Or VITAL INTEREST IS THE 
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2’ Hot Water! 


carpet. is m roof, and wears 
three times as longa: the ordi- 
nary lining. 


manufacturers will send you, « 


The 
FREE SAMPLE 


NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., 
Norwich, Conn. 


Avoid Damp and Ohilly Rooms. 


n request, a 














‘**“CARBONITE” coaL 
CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
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Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT OHIMNEY, 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT anp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
SOLD BY THE 


Housefurnishinz, Stove and Plumbing Trade. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL COng 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N.Y. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggesied by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 














In dierent kinds of wood. Sound proof aiid airtight. 





TO MAKE AS COOD MATS 


the Hartman Flexible is the aim of all our competi 


tors. They have never succeeded in the attempt. Com 
pare mats and be convinced. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; #8 State St., Chicago; 
51 and 53 8. and testimo- 
nials mailed fi 

Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.” 


Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue 
ree. 
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The Congregationalist 


~  PrattInstLibrary Ryerson in98 


5 January 18 ' 





A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Fooa 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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To California. 

Very important changes 
have recently been made in 
round trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer 
extraordinary inducements 
and facilities to intending 
travelers which cannot help 
but be to their advantage. 

For full particulars as to 
the new California arrange- 
ments, address 


JOHN. SEBASTIAN, 
Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agt. 


Great Rock Island Route, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. I. Farxswortn, G, E. Pass. Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York, I. L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 296 
Washington St., Boston, Mass, W. J. Leany, Pass. 
Agt. Mid. Dis, 111 So. 9th St., Phila., Pa. Jas. Gass, 
Trav. Pass, Agt , 40 Exchange Street, Buffaio, N. Y. 





Burlington 
Hote 


BEST LINE 


j CAGO AND 
cH ST. Louls 


DENVER. 








Mr.Beecher’s Unprinted Words 


The opening installment of 
the unpublished material by 

_ Henry Ward Beecher, col- 
Z lected by the great preacher’s 
. ai private stenographer, appears 

AS ) a the January number of 
THE Laptgés’ HoME JourNAL. 
During the year this posthumous material will 
present Mr. Beecher’s 


Opinions on Popular Topics 


such as courtship, early marriages, church work, 
choir music, women and housekeeping, etc. 


Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 











